


Capitol of the United States—1860 


With the addition of Senat l u the original Capitol Building in the 1850s, 
a new dome became necess¢ » give the building a balanced appearance. Construction of a 
new dome was begun in 1856 and was completed during the Civil War. Above picture shows 
status of the new dome in Septe mber 1860. 


President Lincoln had been criticized for continuing work on the Capitol when men and 


money were needed for the war. However, he considered that the moral effect of such work 


was good. He said “If people se. Capitol going on, a sign we intend the Union 
shall go on.” 

Final construction step was in December 1863 when the statue of Armed Freedom was 
hoisted into place. There were no speeches. The only ceremony was a 35-gun salute—for each 


State, including those which had seceded from the Union. 
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RICHARD L. FOGEL, EDGAR L. HESSEK, 
AND HERBERT R. MARTINSON 


A Partnership Method for 
Project Management 


How one management technique resulted in effective comple- 


tion of a large, complex audit. 


Timely reporting and management 
flexibility go hand in hand. The na- 
ture of the job to be done dictates the 
management technique to be applied— 
audit manager, project manager, or 
task force. The technique used should 


Studies Division—to review the effec- 
tiveness of social services provided to 
recipients of aid to families with de- 
pendent children. This partnership en- 
abled us to develop a timely report 
which should have an impact on the 


facilitate development and reporting of administration of the social services 


findings as quickly as possible. program. 


We used a project manager partner- 
ship—Manpower and Welfare Divi- 
sion, the Denver regional office, and 
the Systems Analysis Group of the Fi- 
nancial and General Management 


Objective 


We wanted to assess the impact of 
social services in helping recipients to 





Mr. Fogel, an audit manager with the General Government Division, has been with 
GAO since 1969. He was with the Manpower and Welfare Division when the social 
service review was made. His undergraduate work wes at Cornell University, his M.A. 
degree in comparative politics is from the University of Sussex (England), and his 
M.P.A. degree is from the University of Pittsburgh. He is a member of the American 
Society for Public Administration and the American Political Science Association. 


Mr. Hessek is an audit manager with the Denver regional office. He has been with 
GAO for 16 years and also had done financial management work with the Martin 
Company in Denver and the Atomic Energy Commission. His undergraduate work in 
accounting was at Franklin and Marshall College. He is an active member of the 
Institute of Internal Auditors and the Federal Government Accountants Association. 


Mr. Martinson is an operations research analyst with the Systems Analysis Group, 
Financial and General Management Studies Division. He has been with GAO since 
1964, beginning with the Los Angeles regional office. His undergraduate degree in busi- 
ness administration and mathematics is from Wisconsin State University. He attended 
the educational program in systems analysis at the University of California at Irvine 
during 1970 and 1971. He is a member of the Association for Public Program Analysis. 








PARTNERSHIP METHOD 


get off welfare—an assessment that 
had not been made by the executive 
branch, the Congress, or non-Govern- 
ment professionals. Neither the Con- 
gress nor the executive branch had 
developed criteria to make this assess- 
ment. 

Could we say services were effective 
if 4 percent of recipients who achieved 


self-support or reduced dependency: 


did so because of social services? 
Should the number have been 20 per- 
cent? No one could say. We decided, 
therefore, that our role should be to 
provide information on the program’s 
impact. Using such information, the 
Congress, the executive branch, and 
the public could begin to develop cri- 
teria to assess the effectiveness of serv- 
ices. 

Since there were many uncertainties 
to the job, we recognized that we 
would have to commit considerable re- 
sources to its planning. The Manpower 
and Welfare Division initiated the job, 
adopting the following strategy. 


Management Technique 


The survey included testing the au- 


dit program in one region before ex- 
panding the review to four more re- 
gions. Staff from the Denver region, 
where the pilot test took place, and 
from the Systems Analysis Group par- 
ticipated in developing the program to 
be tested. 


As the pilot test evolved, we began 
to perceive the job’s three basic com- 
ponents as (1) gathering empirical 
data on selected welfare recipients, 
(2) analyzing statistical data on re- 
cipients to support or contradict the 
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findings, and (3) consolidating and 
presenting the information in report 
format. During the pilot test it became 
apparent that even though the audit 
program would be fairly refined once 
the review began, specific problems in 
each location would demand quick re- 
sponse and resolution. Each compo- 
nent would demand constant attention 
to insure that data from all five re- 
gions would be comparable. and could 
be gathered in the same time periods. 


Once the three groups were satisfied 
that the audit program was feasible in 
the Denver pilot test, the review was 
expanded to the Cincinnati, Dallas, 
San Francisco, and Washington re- 
gions. Staff from the Manpower and 
Welfare Division, the Denver regional 
office, and the Systems Analysis Group 
each had specific knowledge or ex- 
pertise concerning the job; the staff 
having the most expertise in each 
component of the review was to be 
primarily responsible for that segment 
of the work. 


—The Manpower and Welfare Divi- 
sion project manager was primar- 
ily responsible for planning the 
job, developing the report theme, 
and preparing and processing the 
final report. 

—The Denver project manager was 
primarily responsible for direct- 
ing the fieldwork of the five re- 
gions and consolidating their 
work into a draft report. 

—The systems analysis project man- 
ager was primarily responsible 
for gathering statistical data and 
making all quantitative analyses. 


During the periods of primary re- 





sponsibility, each project manager de- 
voted full time to the social services 
job. To insure continued familiarity 
with the job, all three managers were 
involved in resolving major problems 
throughout the work. 

The Manpower and Welfare Divi- 
sion and Denver directorates were 
consulted constantly on the job but 
were considered by the project man- 
agers as resource personnel rather 
than as part of the operational staff. 
The project managers had primary re- 
sponsibility for decisions made during 
the job. The willingness of the Divi- 
sion and Denver directorates to accept 
their roles and support the decisions 
of the project managers was crucial to 
the success of the job and reflected the 
type of management flexibility _re- 
quired to insure timely reporting. 

The management techniques enabled 
key staff to devote the time needed to 
insure effective job management. But, 
by dividing primary responsibilities, 
the key staff could, as needed, concern 
itself with other jobs as the review 
progressed through its various stages. 
This partnership, therefore, did not 
unnecessarily tie up key management 
resources full time on one job. 


Examples of how the partnership 
technique was implemented follow. 


Implementation 


Denver Manager 


Because he had been involved with 
the job since its inception, devoted full 
time to it, and was accountable only to 
the regional manager, the Denver proj- 
ect manager could respond quickly to 
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assignment problems to insure effec- 
tive direction, control, and coordina- 
tion of review work at all five field 
sites. When necessary, he dealt with 
other regional managers or their as- 
sistants to resolve problems. He could 
communicate easily with other re- 
gional office managers because they 
knew he was primarily responsible for 
insuring that all fieldwork was com- 
pleted accurately and within the ex- 
pected times. 


A site supervisor was responsible 
for the review work at Denver, so the 
project although located 
there, was not involved in directing 
that site work and dealt with Denver 
as another audit site. This arrange- 
ment was made primarily to insure a 
prompt response to problems. For ex- 
ample, when several regions had diffi- 
culty obtaining correct samples of wel- 
fare cases, the project manager was 
able to visit them immediately to help 
resolve the problems. When participat- 
ing regions needed data interpreted 
they could call the project manager to 
get answers. 


manager, 


Systems Analysis Manager 


One objective of the review was to 
use certain analytical techniques to 
support our empirical findings. The 
systems analysis project manager was 
responsible for developing the ap- 
proaches, supervising data collection, 
and analyzing and putting the results 
in a reportable format. 

To accomplish this, he 


—conducted a workshop, involving 
participating regions early in the 
review phase to set forth the data 
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collection and analysis plans; 

—supervised the data collection of 
the regions through site visits, tel- 
ephone contacts, and correspond- 
ence; and 


—secured the necessary technical 
guidance of the automatic data 
processing group of the Financial 
and General Management Studies 
Division in matters related to 
computer processing of collected 
data. 


Two factors in particular led to the 
successful delivery of the system anal- 
ysis services: (1) early staff involve- 
ment during the survey stage and (2) 
participation of the systems analysis 
staff in developing the audit program 
which provided the opportunity to de- 
sign the field data collection around 
the analytic objectives of the review. 

Although he informed the other proj- 
ect managers of his actions, the sys- 
tems analysis project manager dealt 
directly with the participating regions 
on matters within the scope of his re- 
sponsibility. 


Manpower and Welfare 
Division Manager 


This project manager was responsi- 
ble for obtaining prompt agency com- 
ments. Frequent contact throughout 
the job with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was necessary to achieve that 
goal. 


The agency staff was briefed at the 
outset of the job, the end of the sur- 
vey, during the review, and at its con- 
clusion to completely familiarize it 
with our audit program and findings. 
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All three project managers partici- 
pated in the briefings to more effec- 
tively present the results of our work. 
These briefings allowed us to ex- 
change ideas with HEW staff about 
our audit program and to resolve any 
problems while the work was in prog- 
ress. 


HEW’s familiarity with our work 
expedited receipt of its comments on 
the draft report. We requested a meet- 
ing with appropriate HEW staff 1 
week after formally requesting com- 
ments to discuss their proposed re- 
sponse. Using the draft report digest 
as the primary basis for the discus- 
sions, HEW staff pointed out problems 
they had with certain language used 
and gave us a draft of their comments. 
After a week we agreed to make 
changes in the draft report to reflect 
the Department’s concerns and they, 
in turn, agreed to drop certain com- 
ments. These agreements enabled us to 
begin incorporating the agency com- 
ments into the report and our observa- 
tions on them one week before we for- 
mally received the comments. The 
Department gave us its formal com- 
ments 26 days after we requested 
them, and the report was issued 36 
days later.! 


Results 
What were the results of our re- 


* Comptroller General’s report to the Con- 
gress, “Social Services: Do They Help Wel- 
fare Recipients Achieve Self-Support or 
Reduced Dependency?” Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (B-164031(3), June 27, 
1973). 





view? The work showed that social 
services had only a minor impact on 
directly helping welfare recipients to 
develop and use the skills necessary to 
achieve reduced dependency or self- 
support. Therefore, one of the basic 
congressional goals for social services, 
that they help people get off welfare, 
had not been achieved. 


It is unrealistic to expect services to 
play a major role in helping recipients 
achieve reduced dependency or self- 


support considering the nature of serv- 
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ices, the method for determining who 
should receive certain services and 
Still, 
services helped many AFDC recipients 
cope with and overcome day-to-day 
problems, strengthen their family life, 
and increase their self-confidence. 

The following chart shows the di- 
rect impact that services had on help- 
ing our sample of 750 recipients who 
no longer needed assistance under Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children 
to get off welfare. 


present economic constraints. 


RECIPIENTS NO LONGER NEEDING WELFARE 





77% NO LONGER NEEDED 
WELFARE FOR REASONS 
OTHER THAN 
EMPLOYMENT 


The chart on page 6 shows the di- 
rect impact that services had on help- 
ing our sample of 750 recipients still 
receiving welfare to reduce their de- 
pendency. 


Conclusion 


Was the effort worthwhile? We be- 
lieve so. It was the first time anyone 
had assessed the impact of social serv- 
ices in helping people get off welfare. 


18.5% OBTAINED EMPLOYMENT: 


SERVICES HAD NO DIRECT 
IMPACT 


4.5% OBTAINED EMPLOYMENT: 
—~—<—— SER VICES HAD A DIRECT 
IMPACT 


It was one of the first times GAO had 
used analytical techniques to support 
empirical findings—greatly strength- 
ening the basis for our conclusions 
and recommendations. HEW has dis- 
tributed the report to all State welfare 
and manpower planning agencies. 
Moreover, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee wrote the Comp- 
troller General to express his apprecia- 
tion for the report and to note that it 


would be very useful to the Committee 
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RECIPIENTS RECEIVING WELFARE 





79% HAD NO REDUCED 
DEPENDENCY 


in developing welfare legislation. 

State and local welfare agencies 
have begun using the report to try to 
improve their operations. The Oakland 
welfare department held a seminar for 
its supervisors to discuss the report’s 
findings and to try to determine how 


to better allocate department re- 


sources. California State manpower 
staffs are using the report to change 
the way they allocate manpower serv 


ices. Denver social workers have used 
it to try to better define their goals. 
Colorado State welfare officials have 
used the report in attempts to improve 
the delivery of social services. 

The job was a big one but it was 
done quickly. The pilot test in Denver 
began in January, the reviews at the 
other regions in July 1972, and the 
report was issued in June 1973. Of 
course, not all jobs require such a 
commitment of resources, but to suc- 


11.5% 
<< THAN EMPLOYMENT 


FOR REASONS OTHER 


7.5% THROUGH EMPLOYMENT: 


—<——- SERVICES HAD NO DIRECT 


IMPACT 


2% THROUGH EMPLOYMENT: 
SERVICES HAD A DIRECT 
IMPACT 








ACHIEVED REDUCED 
DEPENDENCY 








cessfully assess the impact of a major 
program, extensive resources generally 
must be committed. 

Personalities and capabilities have 
much to do with a job’s success, but it 
also depends on certain conditions 
being present. 


—Responsibility must be pinpointed 
so problems can be _ resolved 
quickly. 

—Management must be willing to 
commit the necessary resources to 
insure prompt, effective reporting. 

—Communication among participat- 
ing staff must be constant. 


Although the project manager part- 
nership is not a prescription for solv- 
ing all audit managerial problems, a 
willingness to be flexible and to break 
away from traditional GAO styles of 
managing got results in the social serv- 
ices job. 





ROY J. KIRK 


Federal R&D Programs 
To Achieve Water Quality Goals 


A major GAO report submitted to the Congress in 

January 1974 reviewed in depth Federal water pollution 
research, development, pilot, and demonstration programs to 
determine whether they are producing the results necessary 

to help clean up the Nation’s waterways. Congress in 1972 
directed the study to be made. This article by the GAO project 
manager for the study summarizes the major conclusions 

and recommendations reported. 


The Comptroller General was di- 
rected by the 1972 amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to study and report on Federal re- 
search and demonstration programs to 
find new ways to make the waters of 
the United States cleaner. 

The Comptroller General was asked 
to determine (1) conflicts between, 
(2) coordination of, and (3) effec- 
tiveness of (i.e., the power to produce 
results) the various Federal programs. 


Study Approach 


The Resources and Economic Devel- 
opment Division of GAO was responsi- 
ble for making the study. Because so 


many agencies were involved and be- 
cause the area to be studied was so 
complex, we divided the job into man- 
ageable review areas and, for each of 
the areas, assigned specific responsi- 
bility to the division staff at the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and the 
participating regional offices. Five 
work areas and responsibilities were 
assigned, as follows: 


e Program management and admin- 
istration—Division and Washing- 
ton regional office staff. 

¢ Research programs to determine 
how pollutants get into the water, 
what happens to them, and what 
is their effect—Seattle regional 
office staff. 





Mr. Kirk is an audit manager in the Resources and Economic Development Division. 
He spent 5 years in the San Francisco regional office before transferring to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1968. He is a CPA (California), received the Career Development 
Awerd in 1971, and participated in the Intergovernmental Affairs Fellowship Program 
in 1972. Mr. Kirk is a member of the American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants and the National Association of Accountants. 








FEDERAL R&D PROGRAMS 


Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats signs the report to the Congress on Federal water 
pollution R&D programs. 


With Mr. Staats are some of the key staff members who contributed to the study. Seated 
from left are: Henry Eschwege, director, Resources and Economic Development Division; A. 
T. Samuelson, Assistant Comptroller General; Mr. Staats; John E. Thornton, director, Field 
Operations Division (representing the participating regional offices); and Allen R. Voss, 
director, Office of Policy. Standing from left are: Edward A. Densmore, Jr., associate director; 
Bill Johnston, systems analyst; Bill Krueger, assistant director (Detroi: audit manager during 
study); Thomas N. Medvetz, audit manager; Roy J. Kirk, project manager; and Philip 
Charam, deputy director. Key regional office staff members not present included Cliff 
Kuchinski and Joe Cohen, Boston; John Dial and William Haines, Cincinnati; Vince Phillips, 
Ronald Vieregge, and Dick Murray, Detroit; Gary McGill, Seattle; and Jim Bonnell and 
Warren Underwood, Washington. 


e Technology to find new ways to nating the review, and preparing the 


treat municipal sewage—Boston 

regional office staff. 

Technology to find new ways to 

control pollution from industrial 

(called non- 
point), such as agriculture—Cin- 
cinnati regional office staff. 

e¢ A case study of water pollution 
R&D programs on the Great 
Lakes—Detroit regional office 
staff. 


and other sources 


The project manager was responsi- 
ble for providing leadership, coordi- 


overall report. For each of the work 
areas, the staffs were to prepare de- 
tailed audit guidelines, program work 
in other regional offices, make supervi- 
sory visits, and prepare draft reports. 


Systems analysis staff from the Fi- 


nancial and General Management 
Studies Division provided us with val- 
uable help in making the review, and 
two editors from the Editing and Spe- 
cial Reports Section helped us edit the 
reports at the audit site, which expe- 


dited the report processing. 





Scope of Study 


To comply with the legislative pro- 
vision, we undertook an_ extensive 
study of water pollution problems and 
Federal water pollution R&D _pro- 
grams to determine whether these pro- 
grams were producing the results nec- 
essary to help clean up the Nation’s 
waterways. We sought answers to 
three basic questions. 


—What are the central issues? 

—What has been accomplished? 

—wWhat needs to be done to achieve 
national water pollution control 
goals? 


We concentrated on the program of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
because it has the largest program and 
is primarily responsible for protecting 
the environment. We looked at other 
Federal agency R&D efforts to iden- 
tify specific areas of interest and to 
determine the adequacy of interagency 
coordination. 

To assist us in our study, we hired 
12 experts in various disciplines of 
environmental science and engineer- 
ing. We also sent questionnaires to the 
50 States, 100 municipalities, and 74 


national industrial trade associations. 


Reporting 


The results of our study are con- 
tained in a two-volume report with 
three supporting enclosures. Volume I 
summarizes the results of our study on 
a national basis, and volume II con- 
tains the results of our study of Fed- 
eral R&D programs in a geographic 
area—the Great Lakes. 


FEDERAL R&D PROGRAMS 


The report, which was submitted to 
the Congress on January 16, 1974 (B- 
166506), was printed in one bound 
document by the Government Printing 
Office. The following summarizes our 
findings, recommenda- 
tions, and matters we submitted for 
consideration by the Congress. 


conclusions, 


Findings and Conclusions 


The 1972 amendments to the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act es- 
tablished the goal of eliminating the 
discharge of pollutants into navigable 
waters by 1985 and an interim 1983 
goal of providing water quality sufh- 
cient for protecting and propagating 
fish, shellfish, and wildlife and for rec- 
reation in and on the water. Attaining 
such goals will require an ambitious 
Federal water pollution R&D effort 
within a relatively short period of 
time. 

Federal water pollution R&D activi- 
ties are being conducted and/or sup- 
ported by 12 departmenis and inde- 
pendent agencies. During fiscal years 
1969-73, these departments and agen- 
cies spent about $495 million for 
water pollution R&D. Of this amount, 
$238 million was spent by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 


The Central Issues 


Our review showed that, at the cur- 
rent levels of R&D funding, it is 
doubtful that the 1985 goal to elimi- 
nate the discharge of pollutants into 
navigable waters will be met. Further- 
more, improvements are needed in the 
management and coordination of the 


R&D programs. 
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What Has Been Accomplished? 


We found that Federal water pollu- 
tion R&D programs have contributed 
to improving the quality of some of 
the Nation’s waterways. For example, 
some of EPA’s research results have 
contributed to the development of 
water quality standards which define 
acceptable pollutant levels and serve as 
a basis for enforcement. Also, EPA 
has obtained a better understanding of 
the causes of the premature aging 
process of lakes. Further, EPA has 
existing waste treatment 
processes for municipalities and has 
developed 
treatment control processes for some 


improved 
and demonstrated waste 


industries. 


Furthermore, other Federal agencies’ 
R&D efforts have provided basic in- 
formation on the effects of pollutants 
on man and his environment; contrib- 
uted to developing technology to con- 
trol pollution from nonpoint sources, 


such as agriculture runoff; and as- 
sisted State and local agencies and pri- 
vate industry in their efforts to control 


water pollution. Our review showed, 
however, that much R&D remains to 
be done to achieve national water pol- 
lution control goals. 


What Needs To Be Done To 
Achieve National Water Pollution 
Control Goals? 


The 1972 amendments made several 
key changes to the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. Two significant 
changes included (1) the establish- 
ment of water quality standards for all 
navigable waters, which include in- 
trastate as well as interstate and ma- 
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rine waters, and (2) the regulating of 
ocean dumping through an ocean 
dumping permit program. 

We found that imporiant research 
needed to establish sound water qual- 
ity standards required by the act re- 
mains to be done. For example, scien- 
tific data for water quality standards 
in marine waters is either incomplete 
or nonexistent. Further, available sci- 
entific data for developing sound 
ocean dumping guidelines, required by 
the act, is inadequate. 

Most States and municipalities rely 
on the Federal Government for finan- 
cial assistance for constructing waste 
treatment facilities and for developing 
the technology necessary to solve mu- 
nicipal water pollution problems. 

EPA’s municipal technology R&D 
funding has decreased 64 percent over 
the last 7 years, while funding of its 
municipal waste treatment construc- 
tion grant program has 
about 3,200 percent. 

In 1967, when EPA obligated $150 
million for the grant program, $26 
million was applied to the technology 
development program. In 1973, about 
$3 billion was obligated for the grant 
program compared to only $9.5 mil- 
lion, or about 0.3 percent, for technol- 
ogy development. 


increased 


In comparison, the Department of 
Transportation’s Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration, which has 
$1 billion for its annual capital grants 
program, is spending about 8 percent, 
or $80 million, on research. Also, the 
national average of research expendi- 
tures by industry is about 4 percent of 
net sales. 


EPA officials estimated that $225 





million was needed to meet municipal 
technology development objectives. At 
the present funding level of $9.5 mil- 
lion, this would take about 24 years. 

Our review showed that EPA’s pro- 
gram for developing municipal pollu- 
tion control technology needs to focus 
on minimizing the cost of treatment 
processes by modifying existing tech- 
nology or by developing new tech- 
niques. 

The technology development effort 
carried out by EPA has been directed 
primarily toward refining or modify- 
ing existing processes. This has re- 
sulted in higher levels of pollutant re- 
moval, but many municipalities 
consider the processes too costly to 
use. 


In 1972 EPA estimated that it 
would cost about $153.8 billion for 
municipalities to achieve zero dis- 
charge by the 1980s. The 1972 amend- 
ments authorized the appropriation of 
$18 billion in fiscal years 1973 through 
1975 for grants to help construct mu- 
nicipal waste water treatment facilities. 

Huge sums of money are expected 
to be spent on constructing and opera- 
ting municipal treatment plants. Even 
relatively small percentage savings, ap- 
plied broadly, would result in (1) the 
increased probability of earlier con- 
struction because municipalities could 
more easily finance and operate new 
facilities and (2) wider distribution of 
Federal funds to construct more treat- 
ment plants. 

With regard to controlling pollution 
from industrial and other sources, 
such as runoff from animal feedlots 
and acid mine drainage, the 1972 
amendments established a goal of zero 
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discharge of pollutants by 1985. To 
help achieve this goal, the 1972 
amendments provided for establishing 
limitations on the amount of pollutants 
in waste water that can be discharged 
from industrial sources. These limita- 
tions, which are called effluent limita- 
tions, will be based on technology de- 
veloped over the next several years. 

Measuring progress in developing 
technology to achieve zero discharge 
has been a problem because EPA offi- 
cials are not fully aware of the R&D 
efforts of other agencies, private in- 
dustries, and the States, except in 
those instances when EPA participated 
in funding projects conducted by oth- 
ers. 

EPA officials, however, estimated 
that only 5 to 20 percent of the job 
was done in terms of the technology 
needed to achieve zero discharge of 
pollutants from industrial sources. 


EPA officials also estimated that ad- 
ditional Federal funding of $543 mil- 
lion would be needed to develop the 
technology to help control pollution 
from industry and other sources. If 
EPA’s estimate is reasonable and if 
EPA’s current R&D funding level of 
about $12 million annually in this 
area remains the same, it would take 
more than 45 years to control pollu- 
tion from industry and other sources. 

Further, from 5 to 7 years may be 
required to allow for full technology 
implementation. 

With respect to the management and 
coordination of R&D programs, we 
found that EPA had not developed an 
R&D strategy setting forth its goals, 
objectives, and priorities since it was 
formed in December 1970. 
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EPA told us that it had recently 
‘agun to develop an R&D strategy to 
implement the requirements of the 
1972 amendments. We believe this 
strategy should provide R&D program 
managers with guidance on national 
R&D goals, objectives, priorities, and 
funding requirements. 

Each year millions of R&D dollars 
are spent to solve the Nation’s water 
pollution problems. For the most part 
such efforts have been fragmented and 
uncoordinated. 

Besides Federal agencies’ efforts, 
substantial R&D efforts were being 
undertaken by private industry, sev- 
eral of the States, universities, and 
others. However, no formal means ex- 
isted for considering the ongoing and 
completed research of these non-Fed- 
eral organizations in planning the 
Federal water pollution R&D effort. 


These organizations can and do con- 
tribute to solving water problems. 

The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1972 directed 
EPA to establish, in cooperation with 


Federal 


and non-Federal organiza- 
tions, a national program to promote 
the coordination and acceleration of 
water pollution R&D. We believe that 
a_ national pollution R&D 
plan—utilizing all available expertise 
and resources and aimed at improved 
coordination of R&D _ efforts—is 
needed if water pollution control goals 
are to be achieved most efficiently, 
economically, and effectively. 


water 


In our opinion, EPA should develop 
such a plan in cooperation with Fed- 
eral and non-Federal organizations 
and enlist their assistance in imple- 
menting the plan. 
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We found that industry may be re- 
luctant to furnish certain information 
relating to its R&D activities. Repre- 
sentatives from industry and other or- 
ganizations told us that industry might 
be reluctant to reveal to EPA the level 
of technology developed to control pol- 
lution, because, once EPA becomes 
aware of technological breakthroughs, 
it might speed up its enforcement ac- 
tion and cause industry to incur addi- 
tional costs. 

Within the Federal sector, EPA will 
have to rely on the voluntary coopera- 
tion and support of other Federal 
agencies in establishing and imple- 
menting a national water pollution 
R&D plan. We believe that the support 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget is essential if such a plan for 
improving coordination of water pollu- 
tion R&D is to be successfully de- 
veloped and effectively implemented. 

We also found that EPA needs to 
improve the management of its R&D 
program to be more responsive to its 
operating programs and that Federal 
agencies had not coordinated their 
flow of R&D results to interested par- 
ties. 


Recommendations 


R&D Strategy 


We recommended that the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency prepare an R&D strategy to 
carry out that agency’s R&D require- 
ments under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act Amendments of 1972, 
estimate the amount of money needed 
to meet these requirements, and pre- 





sent this information in its annual re- 
port to the Congress. 


Coordination 


To improve the coordination of 
Federal water pollution R&D _ pro- 
grams, we recommended that the Ad- 
ministrator 


—develop, in cooperation with Fed- 
eral and non-Federal organiza- 
tions, a national water pollution 
R&D plan, and 

—-seek the cooperation and support 
of these organizations in imple- 
menting the plan. 


In view of the role of the Office of 
Management and Budget in promoting 
efficiency and economy in Federal 
Government operations, we recom- 
mended that the director of that 
agency participate with EPA in ob- 
taining the full cooperation of all Fed- 
eral agencies engaged in water pollu- 
tion R&D in the development and 
implementation of a national water 
pollution R&D plan. We also recom- 
mended that he designate a Federal 
agency as a focal point to coordinate 
and promote the dissemination of 
water pollution R&D information. 


Matters For Consideration By 
The Congress 


Funding 


Attaining the water quality goals es- 
tablished by the 1972 amendments will 
require an ambitious R&D effort 
within a relatively short period of 
time. At the current funding levels for 
water pollution R&D, it is doubtful 
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that these goals will be achieved 
within the time period established by 
the Congress. We therefore suggested 
that the Congress consider the current 
and planned funding levels for water 
pollution R&D, in relation to research 


needed, increased 


to determine if 
funding is warranted. 


Legislative Goals 


The 1972 amendments established 
the National Commission on Water 
Quality to study the technological as- 
pects of achieving the effluent limita- 
tions and goals set forth in the act, as 
well as all aspects of the total eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental ef- 
fects of achieving or not achieving 
these limitations and goals. The Com- 
mission is required to report to the 
Congress by October 1975. 

If, on the basis of the Commission’s 
study, the Congress finds it necessary 
to reassess and revise legislative goals, 
we suggest that the Congress deter- 
mine the direction of Federal R&D 
programs—in terms of priorities and 
funding levels—to meet the revised 
goals. 


Information From Industry 


EPA relies on industry’s voluntary 
release of information on its R&D ef- 
forts and results in deciding which 
R&D water pollution projects to pur- 
sue. As previously stated, we became 
aware of some reluctance by industry 
to provide such information. 

A free and full exchange of such 
information—under proper safeguards 
to avoid public disclosure of proprie- 
tary information and under assurances 
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that such disclosure will not adversely R&D. 

affect the industry’s pollution control We suggested that the Congress may 
program—should be of mutual benefit wish to explore with EPA and indus- 
to industry and EPA and should help _ try whether procedures for exchanging 
avoid unnecessary duplication of such information can be strengthened. 


Management by Objectives 


Increasing the effectiveness of individual programs is another essential 
step in improving overall governmental performance. During the past 
year the Administration has launched an intensive effort to strengthen 
the management of major Federal activities. The emphasis in this 
management initiative is not on producing a great display of activity, 
nor on merely rearranging work processes; the emphasis is on produc- 
ing significant results. To help keep a constant focus on program 
results, each major department and agency has worked out with the 
President a set of specific objectives to be achieved during 1974. 
Further objectives are being identified as 1975 approaches. 

More than 200 such objectives have been established, ranging from 
international monetary reform to improvement of opportunities for 
minorities and women. These objectives will not be simply identified and 
then filed away. Specific results are to be achieved by specific deadlines. 


The United States 
Budget in Brief, 
fiscal year 1975 





MARY ANNA CULKIN AND GREGORY LOW 


Art of Dictation 


Do you seem to be doing more writing lately? Do you have 
less time for other important parts of your work because of 
the time you spend writing? Since your time is critical, 
maybe you should learn the art of dictation. 


The art of dictation capitalizes on 
the fact that people can talk much 
faster than they can write. Studies 
have shown that GAO auditors usually 
can write about 15 to 17 words a 
minute. On the other hand, the aver- 
age person can say between 150 to 
175 words a minute. Of course, a per- 
son cannot dictate as fast as he can 
talk in normal conversation, since 
thoughts have to be more carefully or- 
ganized. Even so, a Navy study found 
that people can dictate using dictation 
equipment at a rate of 60 to 80 words 
a minute. The study also found that 
typists can type faster from dictation 
than they can from longhand drafts. 
On the basis of this study, both GAO 
auditors and support services person- 
nel using dictation would have more 


time to devote to other aspects of their 
work. 

To take advantage of this potential 
savings of time, the Office of Person- 
nel Management developed a new com- 
munications course on the art of dicta- 
tion. This is a 6-hour course given 
over 3 days designed to teach auditors 
how -to use dictation equipment. Dur- 
ing this course, the class discusses 
some of the principles involved in 
good dictation and good communica- 
tions. The major part of the workshop 
is the practice that the auditors get in 
dictating. For example, the auditors 
are given actual case problems which 
they are asked to read, break down 
into outline form, and then reconstruct 
in practice dictation exercises. The 
classes are limited to 10 people so the 
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instructor can give individualized in- 
struction and critique each person’s 
dictation. 

Several problems arise in learning 
this new skill. 


1. Writing habit—“I need to see 
what I write” or “The material is too 
complex to be dictated” are frequent 
reactions to why people do not want to 
dictate. Since the habit of writing is a 
longstanding one, it takes time to de- 
velop this new skill of training the 
ears to do a job the eyes have been 
doing. 

2. Organizing before dictating— 
Many people organize during writing 
rather than before. Organizing mate- 
rials should be done before and not 
during dictating or writing. While 





organizing is time consuming, it pays 
off in the quality of any communica- 
tion. 

3. Practicing to “perfect” the skill— 
Many facets of work in GAO can be 
dictated much faster than they can be 
written, but this does not happen im- 
mediately. Through practice and more 
practice, this skill becomes natural. 


One Staff Member’s Experience 


The first classroom presentation of 
the art of dictation was given in Au- 
gust 1972 at the Washington regional 
office. Gregory Low, first-year man- 
agement auditor, relates his actual ex- 
perience with dictation. 


“At first, during the practice sessions, I 
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was somewhat nervous about using dictation 
equipment. It was a strangely uncomfortable 
situation—sitting there holding that tiny 
black box with my usually strong voice wav- 
ering a bit and my mind racing to organize 
thoughts. Even though I began to feel more 
comfortable as the training progressed, by 
the end of the final session, it was still 
awkward for me to use the machine. 


“The day after the workshop ended, I at- 
tempted to dictate my first real interview. 
Not surprisingly, it took me much longer to 
complete and edit the dictation than it 
would have to write out the interview. Our 
instructor had said that our dictation would 
improve with practice, but I still doubted 
whether dictation would ever save any time. 

“The next day when I received the tran- 
scribed interview from the typist, I didn’t 
know whether to laugh or cry. My dictation 
was a fiasco. With my Southern accent ‘oil’ 
came out ‘all.’ With my slight problem in 
pronouncing ‘l’s,’ ‘lease sale’ was transcribed 
as ‘re-sale.’ ‘And’ became ‘an’ since I didn’t 
clearly pronounce word endings; and there 
were a host of other problems, including an 
entire sentence which the typist could not 
understand because I had slurred my words. 


“It seemed the best step to take at this 
point was to talk with the typist to see what 
had gone wrong. She encouraged me to spell 
out any words that might not be clear, to 
talk a little slower, and to pronounce my 
words more carefully. Fueled with this ad- 
vice, I was determined to make my next at- 
tempt a successful one. 

“After my next interview with an agency 
official, I went into seclusion with my notes 
and the dictation equipment. First, I spent 
a few minutes organizing my notes. I found 
it easier to block my notes into numbered 
sections as I wanted to present them in the 
working paper. Then I began dictating. This 
time I stopped frequently to reorganize my 
thoughts, check on the clarity of my dicta- 
tion, and reword phrases that were not clear. 
It still took me some time to do a good job 
—much less, however, than with my first at- 
tempt. I felt much more comfortable with 
the equipment. 


“When the typed interview came back, I 
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was generally pleased with the result. There 
were only a couple of errors in my dicta- 
tion, and the typist even stopped me to say 
that I had done a good job. With a new 
sense of confidence and workable technique, 
I was ready to start polishing my skill. 


“Over the last few months, I had had a 
chance to dictate about 10 more interviews. 
Dictating was especially helpful for record- 
ing several interviews where it would have 
been necessary to write out the titles of 
many agency reports and comments on these 
reports by congressional committee staffs. I 
also found that each round of dictation was 
easier than the one before, even though there 
was a period of several months in which I 
did not have occasion to dictate. By the last 
attempt, I was able to dictate in 1 hour an 
interview that would have taken me about 3 
hours to write. In addition, I discovered an 
excellent fringe benefit: no more numb 


Practice makes perfect. 
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fingers, sore neck, and cramped hands from 
writing out interviews all afternoon.” 


More Training Wanted 
and Needed 


Since the success of the pilot pro- 
gram at the Washington regional of- 
fice, interest in the course is increas- 
ing. Requests for the course have 


the pace of change may well quicken 
in the future. Change is good for any 
organization, and the challenges it 
brings can be rewarding. Sometimes, 
however, there is a natural resistance 
to new ideas and techniques. There- 
fore, some people might question the 
value of dictation to GAO auditors, 
since it represents a departure from 
the old method of writing out all 
work. However, with increasing pres- 


come in from Frankfurt to Seattle and 
from 12 regional offices. Invitations 
have been received to return to some 
of the same regions to train more of 
their auditors. 


sures of the job and the emphasis on 
producing more timely products, per- 
haps the time has come to ask our- 
selves: “Can we afford to ignore the 
necessity of changing old habits in 
order to use our limited time more 
effectively?” 


Many changes have occurred within 
GAO during the past few years, and 


Rubber Hose Theory of Bureaucracy 


To combat bureaucracy, society needs a strategy of anti-organization. 
What is needed is some independent ombudsman, unfettered by organi- 
zation, who can restore an ancient and forgotten principle—that those 
who propagate and execute the law should suffer its effects. 

Occasionally an agency adopts the doctrine. During World War II, 
flight mechanics of the Army Air Force were required to fly in the 
planes they had just repaired. An obvious incentive for good work, and 
a clever response to the Peter Principle. But it was an isolated case. 

The modern victim of bureaucracy needs a similar self-executing de- 
vice which can level suffering upon governmental clerks commensurate 
with the outrages of their offices; some simple instrument which directs 
bureaucrats to do the things they should have done without being re- 
minded—a truncheon to clout clerks out of their impassiveness and dis- 
pel the busy activity of bureaucracy that counsels these functionaries to 
believe that their work is more important than the human purposes it 
serves. 


Howard E. McCurdy 


Associate Professor, 
The American University 
The Bureaucrat, Spring 1973 





GARY F. CLARK 


Package, Package, Who Has 
the Package? 


A most important development in recent years that has 
provided auditors with an efficient and effective means of 
auditing computerized records is the audit retrieval package. It 
usually consists of a series of prewritten computer programs 
that can be linked together and readily adapted by the auditor 
to the requirements of a specific situation. What are the 
characteristics and guidelines to be considered in the choice of 


such packages? 


In today’s automated environment, 
the computer is impacting more and 
more on the overall audit process. 
Files are becoming larger, processing 
more sophisticated, and additional ap- 
plications more automated. Access to 
these data bases is necessary to facili- 
tate the decisionmaking process as 
well as the audit. 

In the past, the auditor has been 
faced with either accepting informa- 
tion presented in routine reports or 
requesting that information of interest 
to him be obtained through specially 
written programs. Usually, the routine 
reports either contained more informa- 
tion than was of interest to the auditor 
or lacked certain information required 
by the auditor’s investigations. In 


cases, the information was 
needed on short notice and prepara- 
tion of special purpose programs for 
use by the auditor was difficult to jus- 
tify economically. Once these pro- 
grams were developed, they usually re- 
quired extensive modification for 
further applications. 

This situation led to the develop- 
ment in recent years of audit retrieval 
packages that provided auditors with 
an efficient and effective means of au- 
diting records maintained by com- 
puters. These programs or systems 
permit the auditor, usually on short 
notice, to retrieve a wide variety of 
information from computerized rec- 
ords and to perform different auditing 
procedures. 


many 
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WHO HAS THE PACKAGE? 


Audit retrieval packages usually con- 
sist of a series of prewritten computer 
programs that can easily be linked to- 
gether and readily adapted by the 
auditor to the requirements of a spe- 
cific audit situation. Such names as 
Audex, Auditape, CARS II, EDP-Aud- 
itor, and System 2170 fall under this 
heading. 

Some of the uses include: 


—Search and retrieve. The auditor 
can search large computerized 
files and retrieve items that have 
audit significance. 

—Selection of samples. The com- 
puter can be instructed to select 
samples using systematic random- 
sampling techniques or to calcu- 
late and select a sample necessary 
to satisfy desired statistical confi- 
dence levels. 

—NMathematical computations. The 
basic mathematical operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division can be per- 
formed. 

—File merges, and 
sorts. Input files can be merged 
or sorted in ascending or de- 
scending sequence. Files can be 
compared with an option to print 
either matched or unmatched rec- 
ords. 

—Summarizing 


comparison, 


and ___ reporting. 
Large volumes of data on tape or 
disk can be easily and quickly 
summarized to satisfy audit re- 
quirements. 

—Printing and punching. Desired 
output can be punched into cards 
or printed in almost any desired 
order with descriptive headings 
over columns of data. 


Objectives 


To appreciate the variety and diver- 
sity of the audit retrieval package it is 
necessary to recognize the complexity 
of the design and the multitude of 
computer systems configurations with 
respect to hardware and software. 
Most of these packages were designed 
either primarily or exclusively for au- 
dit purposes, with the following objec- 
tives in mind. 

—Provide computer-based audit in- 

dependence. 

—Facilitate access to data gener- 
ated by a variety of computer sys- 
tems and stored in computer-read- 
able formats. 

—Utilize the speed and accuracy of 
computer systems for audit pur- 
poses to reduce clerical analyses. 

—Facilitate the execution of the ma- 
jor audit functions in a general 
and modular fashion by means of 
computers. 

—Improve the range of analytical 
techniques available to auditors. 

—Minimize’ the requirement for 
computer-technological expertise 
on the part of the auditor. 


Implementation Philosophy 


An article entitled “A Survey of Au- 
dit Software” by Donald L. Adams 
and John F. Mullarkey which ap- 
peared in the September 1972 issue of 
the Journal of Accountancy presented 
three methods of implementing an au- 
dit retrieval package. 


Use of Packages by Auditors 
or Accountants 


An auditor is expected to use the 





package on the agency’s system with 
little or no help. 


Use by ADP Auditors 


After an auditor or accountant com- 
pletes the information request, an 
ADP auditor would then review and 
run the request. The information may 
actually be processed on the agency’s 
system or at a central location. 


Central Processing by the ADP Staff 


This would require the forwarding 
of requests for information to a cen- 
tral location for processing. 


Basic Applications 


Using the audit package, the audi- 
tor can search a file of records of 
extremely large size in a very short 
time and identify for detailed followup 
those items that have particular audit 
significance. For example, an inven- 
tory file of 100,000 items can be 
searched completely by the computer 
and inventory items meeting specified 
criteria listed in the printout for audit 
followup. Such items might be those 
which have (1) particularly high unit 
costs, (2) greater-than-average risk of 
obsolescence, (3) slow turnover, or 
(4) unusual cost/price relationships. 
To perform a similar procedure man- 
ually could be very expensive because 
of the substantial time and cost in- 
volved. 


Selection of Samples 


Manually selecting statistical ran- 
dom samples from a universe can be 
quite time consuming. To aid the audi- 
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tor, the audit package can be used to 
generate random numbers very rap- 


idly, to determine what sample sizes 
satisfy desired statistical confidence 
levels, and to print lists in numerical 
sequence of the records to be audited. 
Use of such an audit package through 
a terminal has been found convenient 
and economical for this application. 
The auditor may have a terminal in 
his office or he may bring a portable 
terminal to the agency’s premises. The 
sampling information is printed out on 
the terminal in a few minutes. 


Mathematical Computations 


Many of the auditor’s tests involve 
mathematical computations such as 
multiplying a unit cost or unit price 
by a quantity; adding long columns of 
figures; determining averages and ra- 
tios; and verifying extensions, addi- 
tions, and other calculations. The au- 
dit package makes it feasible for the 
auditor to increase the extent of his 
testing and include larger volumes of 
data than would have been practicable 
in the past because of time and/or 
cost limitations. 

The auditor is now able to develop 
a much greater variety of ratios and 
averages from financial and operating 
data. Such measures focus attention on 
deviations and thereby identify items 
to which the auditor should devote his 
attention. Here again, the package is 
used to assist the auditor in identify- 
ing those specific areas of a company’s 
operations or accounting systems 
which require review, thus reducing 
the time spent on areas in which there 
is greater assurance that results are 
fairly presented. 
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File Comparisons and 
Identification of Exceptions 

Another broad area for the package 
in auditing is in the comparison of 
two or more files. In observing a phys- 
ical inventory, for example, the audi- 
tor will usually make test counts of a 
sample of items and subsequently com- 
pare his counts with the agency’s in- 
ventory records to identify discrepan- 
cies. If the auditor’s counts are 
translated into a machine-readable 
form, such as punched cards, he can 
use the computer to sort his minifile 
and then match it against the agency’s 
complete file. Quantity differences are 
identified and cost and price exten- 
sions made at the same time. Discrep- 
ancies which exceed a predetermined 
range of acceptable variation are then 
listed for the auditor’s attention. 

Other similar applications could in- 
clude: (1) comparing current and 
prior-year expense account records, 
(2)matching standard cost records 
against engineering material, and (3) 
matching confirmation replies against 
the accounts receivable files. 


Summarizing and Reporting 


Large-volume data files, when in 
machine-readable form (e.g., magnetic 
tapes, disks, punched cards), can be 
easily summarized to satisfy audit re- 
quirements. The results, in detail or 
summarized as desired, can be printed 
out in the format most useful to the 
auditor—i.e., by account number, fi- 
nancial statement line number, vendor 
code, customer code, etc. 


Benefits 


There are numerous advantages to 
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the use of audit retrieval packages. 
Some of these have been alluded to 
above, but are listed here for easy 
reference. 


Enhance Audit 


By harnessing the speed and accu- 
racy of the computer, the auditor can 
do more in less time. For example, 
manually selecting a sample from a 
large number of accounts receivable 
would be fairly time consuming. Audit 
packages can make this selection 
quickly and accurately. 


Improve Reliability 


It is possible to achieve greater reli- 
ance in a certain aspect of the audit 
through the use of an audit package. 
For example, rather than relying upon 
test footing of the agency’s receivables 
trial balance, the auditor can use an 
audit package to foot the receivables 
file completely. 


Cost Savings 


Through the use of the computer in 
areas of volume, the auditor can re- 
duce the time devoted to that area, 
without lessening reliability. 


Improve Morale 


Through the use of an audit pack- 
age, some of the traditionally mundane 
audit tasks might be delegated to the 
computer. Involvement in the dynami- 
cally growing data processing area 
may stimulate staff interest. 

In summary, substantial amounts of 
audit time can be saved by using a 
generalized program, especially if it is 





used on a recurrent basis on the same 
audit application. Even if first-time 
savings cannot be achieved, the auto- 
mated approach may result in benefits, 
such as better audit coverage, better 
documentation, and a better under- 
standing of agency computer systems. 
In some cases, the generalized pro- 
grams permit the auditor to retrieve 
data which, as a practical matter, 
could not have been obtained man- 
ually. 


Input File Processing 


In the design of an audit retrieval 
package there are three basic ap- 
proaches to the problem of accessing a 
variety of data file formats. One ap- 
proach calls for the audit package to 
extract or define a selected portion of 
the data file and reformat the file into 
a standard format which is under- 
standable to the package’s processing 
programs. When exceptionally large 
files must be reformatted, this ap- 
proach tends to require a considerable 
amount of processing time. Audit 
packages with this approach are Aud- 
assist, Audex, and Auditape. 

Another approach requires the es- 
tablishment of a data element diction- 
ary through which all the characteris- 
tics of an entire data record are 
described. The auditor defines, in a 
one-time task, those files which he ex- 
pects to present to the system. The 
auditor assigns English language 
names to each file and field to be used. 
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These names are used in all subse- 
quent selection and reporting specifi- 
cations. This approach tends to be 
cumbersome with files that are fre- 
quently changing and with frequent 
modification of the audit program. An 
example of this type of package is the 
Arthur Young/Audit Management 
System (AY/AMS). 

Another approach which combines 
simplicity with maximum flexibility is 
the direct approach. Audit packages 
with this approach pass all computer- 
ized files directly and no conversion 
or conditioning is necessary. Examples 
of this package are Computer Audit 
Retrieval System (CARS), EDP Audi- 
tor, and System 2170. 


Coding Specification Sheets 


Listed below are three general meth- 
ods for coding specification sheets. 
This information has been adapted 
from the Adams-Mullarkey article 
cited earlier. 


Require Some Coding by Auditors 
An auditor should be able to define 


his request more exactly and should 
understand better computer auditing 
and data processing techniques, if he 
does some programing himself. A form 
of abbreviated English, which can be 
translated into a computer object pro- 
gram language, is used in this method. 
The following chart gives an example 
of the steps involved. 
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Function to be performed Location of items to be performed 








Program 
language 


MOV 


Program 
language 


A/R-TOTAL 


Narrative 


When all detail 
items have been 
processed, move 
the running total 
(final) to an out- 
put area 


Narrative 


Move total to sec- 
tion of computer 
which will be used 


for printing 


Print the total of PRINT 
the accounts receiv- 


able open item file 


OUTPUT- 
AREA-1 


Print the contents 
of an output area 





Reduce Coding via a Checklist assistance a certain area of machine- 


If a structured checklist, similar to 
an audit program is used, the auditor 
needs little ADP background. The 
auditor reads the checklist and decides 
(usually giving a yes or no answer) 
whether to analyze through computer 


Information 


Function requested 


Audit title Survey 


Test audit 0100 


Extract information 


Output requested 


Bypass information 


readable records. Material is coded by 
answering questions or filling in boxes 
on a narrative form designed for the 
purpose. An auditor employing this 
way of coding might read forms and 


fill in information as shown below: 


Explanation 


Established name of job to be per- 
formed. 

If test audit desired, enter number of 
records to be processed. 

Extract data from individual records 
enter (I) or for summary records en- 


ter (S). 


If the auditor wanted reports he would 
specify (R), for output files (F), or 
for confirmation (C). 


The auditor would specify data to be 
bypassed. 





Eliminate Coding by 
Using Predefined Functions 


This requires the auditor to specify 
areas needing analysis and to choose a 
predefined system for summarizing 
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and reviewing this information. The 
information is coded by making the 
request using parameter sheets de- 
signed for the purpose, as shown in 
the following charts: 





Summary form 


Identification Name 
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Explanation 


SUM Unit cost Any items inserted into the form will be 
summarized. 


Report form 


Unit cost (SUM) This form usually has 132 boxes. The 
auditor inserts the name to be printed 
within the boxes. The auditor must state 
where the function to be printed was 
performed. In this example, SUM would 
be inserted (summary form area 1). 





The chart below ranks the audit re- 
trieval package based on coding speci- 


fication sheets. 


Coding specification sheets 





Attributes Some code 
Level of simplicity 3d 
Degree of flexibility Ist 


Predefined 
Checklist functions 
2d “Ast 
2d 3d 





Selecting a Package 


There is no one retrieval package 
that can be rated as a best buy. Adams 
and Mullarkey suggest that, as an 
overall approach in determining which 
package is best, the following ques- 
tions should be answered: 


“1. What computer audit applications will 
be processed?. Obviously, the first ques- 
tion should be, is there a good computer 
audit application? If not, there is no 
reason to become involved with a soft- 
ware package. This may seem like a silly 
question, but it is not. * * * The initial 
foray into the world of computer audit 
will cost time and money. It should not 
be undertaken lightly. In most cases, a 
client with a computer application in 
accounts receivable, inventory, or fixed 
assets which represents a material dol- 
lar value of the firm’s assets would pre- 


sent an opportunity for use of the com- 
puter. 

What computer resources are available? 
Because of the wide variety of com- 
puters available, and the fact they are 
largely incompatible, hardware resource 
considerations are vital. If the auditor 
has his own computer or access to some 
particular machine, obviously he should 
look for a package that can be run on 
the available equipment. Perhaps ma- 
chine time will be available from a 
client (an agency under audit). If so, 
the package should be one that can be 
processed by the particular equipment 
involved. In some cases, computer time 
might be rented from a service bureau. 
Again, hardware considerations must be 
investigated. Should none of these 
sources be available, a package which 
offers remote processing at a central 
data center should receive serious con- 
sideration. 

What data media must be processed? 
The particular client (agency) data to 
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be processed must be evaluated in terms 
of the media used to record the data. If 
the records are on a disk pack, the pack- 
age selected must be able to handle 
disk. An accounts receivable or inven- 
tory file on a data cell cannot be audited 
using a package designed to process 
cards and tape. These media considera- 
tions must be fully explored and evalu- 
ated. Such questions can be quite subtle. 
It is possible for the records to be on 
disk and for the package to be capable 
of disk processing, and still the two are 
not compatible. This can be caused by 
the particular file organization technique 
used to maintain the file. 


For example, a disk file organized by a 
data base management system would 
probably not be compatible with the 
disk access method in the audit package. 
Since this problem can become quite 
technical, the developer of the package 
would be final authority on whether or 
not a package can handle a specific file 
media and/or organization. In many 
cases, the developer may have special 
conversion programs available or may be 
able to suggest utility programs that can 
be used for the conversion. However, the 
auditor should try to avoid any situation 
that will require a special program which 
must be written to process the conver- 
sion. Such programs seem relatively 
simple, but can become quite complex. 
If at all possible, the auditor should at- 
tempt to avoid conversion problems by 
selecting a package that can handle the 
required media and/or organization. 

What level of data processing expertise 
is available? The auditor must make a 
realistic evaluation of his available re- 
sources. If he is very knowledgeable, it 
would be a good idea to select a pack- 
age that offers a great deal of flexibility 
to allow for the efficient handling of a 
wide variety of applications. In those 
cases where the auditor does not have a 
technical background, but can call on 
someone else for assistance, he should 
consider using a package that achieves 
a balance between flexibility and ease 
of use. If no help is available, the audi- 


tor should lean toward a more rigid 
package that offers the maximum in 
simplicity. 

What training is required? After de- 
termining what level of expertise is 
available, the auditor must try to achieve 
a match between his current level of 
knowledge and the extent and depth of 
the training required to use a particu- 
lar package. * * * After the possible 
choices have been narrowed, the auditor 
should obtain from the developers a 
more detailed outline of training re- 
quirements and methods available for 
meeting these requirements.” 


Survey Available Packages 


Surveying involves narrowing the 
available packages to a few that will 
be investigated in detail. For making 
this survey, the use of reference ser- 
vices will be most helpful. Some of 
these would include, ICP Quarterly, 
Datapro, Infosystems Information Ser- 
vice, Auerbach Software Notebook, 
System Interaction’s Software Package 
Guide and GSA’s Automated Data and 
Telecommunications Service. Leads 
can also be found in advertisements 
and writeups in trade publications, 
such as Computerworld, Datamation, 
Modern Data, Software Age, and Soft- 
ware World. 


The goal of this step is to identify 
all the possible packages that might 
apply to the situation, perform a pre- 
liminary analysis, and narrow the list 
to the most likely packages. The pre- 
liminary analysis can be performed us- 
ing published characteristics of the 
packages. It also may be necessary to 
write to some suppliers to get details 
on packages not covered in depth in 
the reference services. 





Evaluate Suppliers 


The auditor should be concerned 
with the availability of the package 
when he is evaluating the vendor. 
Some of the packages covered in a 
study are not available to outside 
users or their use is restricted. 

If the package is already opera- 
tional, the supplier should be re- 
quested to provide the names of sev- 
eral users who can be contacted and 
asked about the performance of the 
package and the reliability of the sup- 
plier. With certain packages, it may 
prove desirable to visit one or more 
user sites to see the system in opera- 
tion and perhaps witness some form of 
demonstration. If such an onsite visit 
is arranged, the purchaser should re- 
quest an opportunity to talk with oper- 
ations personnel who have a “hands- 
on” feeling for the performance of the 
system. 


Of course, if a package is still on 
the drawing board and is not yet oper- 
ational, the risk for the purchaser is 
much greater with respect to both in- 
stallation leadtime and the capability 
of the package to meet design specifi- 
cations. 


Another factor which should be 
considered in making a selection 
would be the level of support availa- 
ble. Several kinds of services can be 
identified under this category of pack- 
age support. 


Installation. The extent and quality 
of installation and conversion support 
can be of vital importance. If a pur- 
chaser is paying a substantial amount 
for a package, say more than $10,000, 
he should expect a reasonable amount 
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of initial onsite installation support. 
The extent of the onsite support in- 
cluded in the purchase price should be 
clearly spelled out, and any charges 
for additional services should be iden- 
tified in advance. An unequivocal un- 
derstanding is especially desirable 
when there are modifications to be 
made before the package can be in- 
stalled. The availability of qualified 
personnel on the supplier’s staff to 
provide installation support should 
also be established. 


Training. This is an important element 
in the successful installation of a pack- 
age. Training may be required at sev- 
eral levels—clerical, operational, pro- 
graming, systems, and management. 
Because of the importance of training, 
the purchaser should require the pack- 
age supplier to spell out the training 
included in the purchase price. 

The need for installation assistance 
can, of course, vary greatly from case 
to case, both from the standpoint of 
the nature of the package and the level 
of sophistication of the purchaser. It 
is obviously unrealistic to expect the 
package supplier to assume the entire 
burden of a successful installation. But 
a reasonable amount of onsite assist- 
ance can do much to prevent customer 
dissatisfaction with a package. 
Maintenance. Besides allowing for in- 
stallation support, the acquisition 
terms for a package should provide 
the purchaser with assurance of error- 
free operation for a reasonable period 
of time. Ordinarily, this might take the 
form of the commitment by the sup- 
plier to fix all “bugs” identified within 
some minimum period of time. 

It is important to determine exactly 
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what maintenance services will be pro- 
vided by the supplier and at what 
price. The prospective purchaser 
should also undertake an evaluation of 
the capability of the supplier to per- 
form long-term maintenance. 


Enhancement. It is not uncommon for 
the supplier of a package that has 
gained good acceptance to produce 
versions of the package, either in its 
entirety or at the subsystem or module 
level. The new version of a package 
may or may not be compatible with 
the original and, consequently, the 
purchaser of the original version may 
or may not have an interest in the 
package enhancement which the sup- 
plier has achieved. In any case, it 
should be determined beforehand 
whether package improvements will be 
made available to the purchaser and 
on what basis. These may represent 
items beyond the initial purchase 
price, but it may be possible for the 
original purchaser to obtain favorable 
terms and conditions on items that will 
be made available later. 


Documentation. A packaged program 
is no better than the documentation 
that accompanies it. If the purchaser 
is not to be dependent on the package 
seller for modifications of the package 
throughout its normal life, he must 
expect and demand complete documen- 
tation, including narrative descrip- 
tions at both the system and run lev- 
els, system and run logic flowcharts, 
input/output and file descriptions, lay- 
outs, operator instructions, keypunch 


source data preparation instructions, 


etc. The amount of documentation 


required can vary according to 
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the type of package under considera- 
tion. Certain utility packages or appli- 
cation-independent packages, such as 
those for program flowcharting, may 
not require the detailed documentation 
that is appropriate to an accounting 
application such as payroll. Moreover, 
a package supplier may consider a cer- 
tain package to be proprietary and 
agree to provide only an object deck 
and operating instructions in an effort 
to prevent outsiders from determining 
the way in which the package is struc- 
tured. 

Cost. This is one of the major criteria 
to be used in evaluating any package. 
There are wide variances in package 
costs, even for the same application, 
and a low priced package may turn 
out not to be such a bargain when its 
overall quality and the supplier’s capa- 
bility to support it are taken into con- 
sideration. On the other hand, paying 
a higher price doesn’t necessarily 
guarantee a better quality package or 
a greater degree of user satisfaction. 
Package costs may be subdivided fur- 
ther into direct and indirect costs. 
Direct. The direct cost of a package is 
represented by the purchase or lease 
price if the package is available on a 
lease basis. This is the most easily 
determinable cost. Many packages, 
however, are priced in a manner anal- 
agous to hardware pricing, with nu- 
merous extra cost options and special 
features. The labor distribution sub- 
system of a payroll accounting system 
might, for example, cost an additional 
amount above the basic package price. 
Indirect. There are many hidden costs 
associated with package acquisition 
that may have to be incurred by the 





purchaser. Among these are the costs 
of 


—making modifications, 

—training technical and operations 
personnel, 

—installation and conversion, 

—establishing control and clerical 
procedures, and 

—maintenance. 


Evaluate Packages 

Each package to be investigated in 
detail should be evaluated in accord- 
ance with the stated mandatory and 
desirable requirements. One method of 
collecting detail information to eval- 
uate each package is to mail a compar- 
ative analysis questionnaire to compet- 
itive vendors. Once this information is 
collected, each competitive package 
should be grouped and ranked accord- 
ing to its limitations in meeting the 


requirements. The categories could in- 


clude: portable packages, resident 
packages, and report generators. Re- 
port generators are separated from 
other packages because they have no 
random sampling capability and re- 
quire extensive user coding. Generally, 
portable retrieval packages have less 
capability than resident retrieval pack- 
ages, but they can make use of the 
operating systems already generated. 

After the characteristics have been 
evaluated a validation test should be 
performed. The purpose of a valida- 
tion test is to determine whether a 
particular package can substantially 
perform in accordance with the re- 
quirements. Each package should be 
validated on the same computer at the 
same location. 

The package should also be eval- 
uated in a live environment for a short 
period. It should be tested on a full 
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range of current and past applications. 
This would indicate any unusual prob- 
lems with the package. 

In summary, selection should be 
based on the results of evaluating 
characteristics of the package, validat- 
ing the capabilities, and environmental 
testing. 


Conclusion 


This paper has presented both an 
overview of existing computer audit 
program packages and a summary of 
their characteristics. This should 
prove useful to the reader wishing to 
analyze the packages in more detail. 
Since most of the packages were devel- 
oped primarily for in-house use by 
national CPA firms, their conceptual 
and technical diversity is not too sur- 
prising. 

The CPA packages are usually less 
costly and probably will be maintained 
because they are used by their owners. 
However, the CPA firm packages are 
generally designed for public account- 
ing type applications. Still, there are 
special data management packages 
which can be usefully applied for rou- 
tine or demand reporting as well as 
for internal auditing. 

The use of audit retrieval packages 
in auditing some of the more sophisti- 
cated ADP systems that exist today is 
still in the early stages of research. 
Much remains to be done to provide 
the auditor with the computer tools 
necessary to allow him to satisfactorily 
audit a real-time computer system such 
as an online bank system. What may 
be needed in these situations are spe- 
cial-purpose equipment and computer 
programs to serve the auditor which 
are made an integral part of the sys- 
tem design itself. 
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ALBERT M. HAIR, JR. 


Revenue Sharing and 
the General Accounting Office 


The background of GAO’s role in general revenue sharing 
and some of the auditing problems associated with this 
program are discussed in this article. 


The enactment by the Congress of 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance 
Act of 1972 represented one of the 
most significant steps in the evolution 
of fiscal relationships between the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments in 
America. At the same time, the act gave 
impetus to an extremely broad-based 
effort to evaluate its impact. 

The National Clearinghouse on Rev- 
enue Sharing recently published a pre- 
liminary listing of 38 separate govern- 
mental, educational, corporate, church, 
foundation, research, labor, and pub- 
lic interest organizations and groups 
currently involved in monitoring, eval- 
uating, and reporting on general reve- 
nue sharing. 


Evolvement of GAO’s Role 


The role of GAO in the general rev- 
enue sharing system has an interesting 
history. The concept of general reve- 
nue sharing has received considerable 


attention since the early 1960s. Var- 
ious groups, including the National 
Governors’ Conference, the Council of 
State Governments, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, and the National Lea- 
gue of Cities, supported revenue shar- 
ing. Congressional interest was high, 
with over 140 bills being submitted 
during the 89th and 90th Congresses; 
however, all these bills died in commit- 
tee. The President, in February 1971, 
submitted a revenue sharing proposal 
which would have distributed to State 
and local governments each year an 
amount of Federal funds equivalent to 
a specified percentage of the Nation’s 
taxable personal income. 

After much compromise on the part 
of both houses of the Congress, the 
State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
of 1972, as signed into law, was quite 
different from the President’s original 
proposal. In testimony before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
in June 1971, the Comptroller General 
expressed the following concerns re- 
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garding the provisions of the act pro- 
posed by the President. 


—Accountability to the Congress, 
other than through oversight 
hearings, would rely on reports 
designed and submitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury who 
also was to have the responsibil- 
ity for administering the program 
at the Federal level. 

—The Congress would not have the 

benefit of independent evalua- 
tions as to how effectively the 
Federal funds were spent. 
It was expected that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would rely on au- 
dits conducted by State and local 
governments and outside sources 
which generally are limited to fis- 
cal examinations and do not often 
include reviews of the compli- 
ance, economy, or efficiency as- 
pects of operations. 

—GAO did not have the right of 
access to pertinent information 
for the purposes of review and 
evaluation. 


The President’s proposal contrasted 
significantly with the proposal submit- 
ted 5 months later by the Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in November 1971. The House version 
not only authorized GAO audits and 
reviews but also assigned GAO numer- 
ous administrative responsibilities. 

These administrative responsibilities 
included determining eligibility of local 
governments to receive funds, pre- 
scribing certain regulations, and with- 
holding payments when _ localities 
failed to comply with the act. 

Assigning administrative responsi- 
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bilities for the revenue sharing pro- 
gram to GAO would have been incon- 
sistent with its normal function of 
independently and objectively auditing 
and reviewing the administration of 
Federal programs. This inconsistency 
was eliminated in the final version of 
the Revenue Sharing Act. 

The act provides for the distribu- 
tion of $30.2 billion to about 38,000 
State and local governments over a 5- 
year period. The principal characteris- 
tics of the program are (1) distribu- 
tion on the basis of a need formula 
and (2) few Federal restrictions on 
how recipients spend their entitle- 
ments. The Treasury Department is re- 
sponsible for distributing funds, estab- 
lishing and 
guidelines, and reviewing and audit- 
ing expenditures to insure compliance 
with the act. 


overall _ regulations 


As finally signed into law, the act 
assigned two basic tasks to GAO: 


1. To provide consultation to the 

Treasury in establishing fiscal, 
accounting, and audit guidelines 
to be followed by. recipient gov- 
ernments. 
To review the work done by the 
Treasury, the State governments, 
and the units of local govern- 
ment to assist congressional ev- 
aluation of compliance and oper- 
ations. 


GAO carried out its assignment on 
the first task through close coordina- 
tion and involvement with the Treas- 
ury in the accounting and auditing 
sections of the final revenue sharing 
regulations which were published in 
April of 1973. 
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Accountability 


Some critics have stated that, by 
placing the responsibilities for raising 
revenues (i.e.; taxing authority) and 
approving expenditures at different 
levels of government, revenue sharing 
will tend to make public officials less 
concerned about their accountability 
to their constituency. However, certain 
provisions of the act—specifically 
those requiring the preparation and 
publication of annual reports on the 
recipient governments’ planned and 
actual uses of revenue sharing funds 
and those relating to audits by Treas- 
ury and GAO—were designed to pro- 
mote citizen awareness of the activities 
of the State and local governments 
that received revenue sharing funds. 
Several of the organizations evaluat- 
ing revenue sharing have indicated a 


special interest in attempts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the act in promot- 
ing public awareness and interest. 


During a speech on June 4, 1973, 
before the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association in Kansas City, Missouri, 
Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats 
commented on the importance of au- 
diting the general revenue sharing 
program: 


“All of us—but particularly Government of- 
ficials—need to do all we can to assure the 
public and the Congress that, on the basis of 
our observations, Federal funds are spent in 
accordance with the regulations, as well as 
economically and effectively. This is of vital 
importance, not only because of revenue 
sharing, but because the Federal Government 
can and should rely more heavily on State 
and local government in administering all 
Federal assistance programs. Revenue shar- 
ing is being viewed by many as a test of the 
integrity and responsibility of State and local 
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government, and the experience of this pro- 
gram will no doubt have a direct impact on 
the success or failure of future attempts to 
place greater reliance on State and local ad- 
ministration of Federal assistance programs. 


“TI believe that the audit is one technique 
which can go a long way toward assisting 
State, local, and Federal officials in their 
attempts to insure that revenue sharing is 
properly managed. We need carefully planned 
and executed audits which will (1) produce 
information to evaluate revenue sharing and 
(2) indicate whether the funds are being 
used economically, efficiently, and effectively.” 

The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that its Office of Revenue 
Sharing will include only a small audit 
staff of approximately 25. With ap- 
proximately 38,000 State and_ local 
governments receiving funds under the 
program, it is obvious that only a lim- 
ited accountability effort will be possi- 
ble by the staff. The Treasury intends 
to rely on existing State and local au- 
dit programs to perform the necessary 
compliance audits. The Treasury has 
established the criteria by which exist- 
ing or expanded audit programs at the 
State and local level can be qualified 
to meet the needs of the Office of Rev- 
enue Sharing. GAO is responsible for 
studying and evaluating how well the 
planned system results in competent 
and adequate audits. 

GAO envisions submitting a steady 
flow of information to the Congress on 
State and local government uses of 
general revenue sharing funds. The 
first of these reports, entitled “Reve- 
nue Sharing: Its Use By and Impact 
On State Governments” (B-146285), 
was submitted to the Congress on Au- 
gust 2, 1973. A report covering uses 
by and impact on 250 selected local 
governments is planned for early 





1974. Subsequent reports are planned 
to update these reports through the 5- 
year duration of the act. Reports fo- 
cusing on particular issues arising out 
of the administration and performance 
under the act are also planned. Some 
compliance audits probably will be 
conducted to test the audits made or 
accepted by the Office of Revenue 
Sharing. 

The requirement by the Congress 
that GAO make studies which will ena- 
ble the Congress to evaluate compli- 
ance and operations under the act 
would seem to require an attempt to 
evaluate the actual impact of the pro- 
gram on the States and localities. This 
will be a very difficult task. 


Determining Impact 


It has been said that evaluation of 
revenue sharing will be a lesson for 
the Nation on the nature and structure 
of State and local governments. It will 
also be a lesson on accounting and 
auditing. The actual impact of 
revenue sharing on a State or local 
government may be quite different 
than indicated in the financial records 
and reports of the recipient govern- 
ment. Should the recipient use revenue 
sharing funds to replace its own funds 
previously used for a particular pro- 
gram, then the task becomes that of 
determining the use made of the re- 
placed funds. 

An example of this problem would 
‘be a State using its revenue sharing 
funds for support of local schools. A 
few of the possible impacts would be 
(1) increased per pupil expenditures 
to provide more teachers, supplies, or 
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salary increases, (2) reduced property 
taxation by the local school boards in 
some or all the localities, (3) replace- 
ment of existing Staie revenues by rev- 
enue sharing funds with subsequent 
use of the replaced funds for one or 
several new or existing State pro- 
grams, or (4) a combination of the 
above. 


This example of the fungible nature 
of revenue sharing funds illustrates 
the difficulties which will be encoun- 
tered in attempts to assess the actual 
impact of the program. GAO envisions 
detailed examination of several State 
and local expenditure programs in an 
effort to determine actual impact be- 
yond that indicated in the financial 
records and reports. It is anticipated 
that in many cases it may be possible 
to determine actual impact only by 
studying the recipients’ full fiscal pro- 
grams. 


Some of the other significant facets 
of revenue sharing being examined by 
GAO and the many organizations eval- 
uating the program are the effect on 
State and local property taxation, the 
possibility of race and sex discrimina- 
tion in the use of the funds, the effect 
of the funds on intergovernmental co- 
operation and substate regionalism, 
and the appropriateness and effect of 
distributing revenue sharing funds to 
very small governments providing only 
very limited services. 

As the 5-year program draws to a 
close, the Congress will be faced with 
many conflicting pressures about con- 
tinuation in the future. Among the 
possible pressures will be efforts to 
(1) remove the relatively few restric- 
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tions in the present act, (2) increase 


level, (3) add 


the appropriation 


greater restrictions and requirements 
on the use of the funds, (4) change 
the distribution formula, and (5) eli- 
minate the program completely. The 
Congress will need all the objective 


evaluative data on the effectiveness 
and results of the program that GAO 
and others can supply. The entire ef- 
fort will represent a very significant 
test of a nation’s ability to evaluate 
performance under a major public 
program. 


Use of Productivity Indices 


We believe that the most important use of productivity indices is in 
analyzing the causes of productivity change and in taking management 
action, when possible, to correct conditions that are causing productivity 
to lag. It is also apparent that we should expect fluctuations both up 
and down among Federal activities from year to year as a result of 
numerous factors, only some of which are controllable by Federal 
managers. of these characteristics and the limitations of 
productivity indicators, we believe that the analysis of Federal produc- 
tivity should deal with trends in cross-cutting functions rather than 
with agencies as a whole. The agencies themselves should use the 
individual data in assessing their own performance and in reporting on 
that performance to OMB and the Congress, as appropriate. 


Because 


Elmer B. Staats 


Comptroller General of the 
United States before 
Joint Economic Committee, 
December 17, 1973 





JAMES C. PRIMM AND A. RICHARD SMITH 


Applying a Systems Approach to 
Payroll Auditing 


Annual expenditures for pay and allowances of the 2,700,000 
civilian Federal employees amount to about $35 billion. 
Because of the size of these expenditures and the increasing 
sophistication of agency payroll systems, improved audit 
methods have become necessary. This article describes how a 
systems approach to such audits can be applied. 


Payroll auditing has entered the 
systems age. Green eyeshades have 
been replaced by computers, and the 
auditing of pay and allowances of 
Federal employees now tests an audi- 
tor’s ability to deal with sophisticated 
ADP systems and programs. The 
changes in approach to this traditional 
audit function have been dramatic and 
may surprise those who still view a 
payroll audit as a tedious manipula- 
tion and checking of countless pieces 
of paper. 


The Traditional Approach 


Under the traditional approach to 
civilian pay audits, GAO auditors 
made extensive reviews of installa- 
tions’ manually prepared pay records. 


Using a “block technique” the audi- 
tors examined an entire group of indi- 
vidual pay transactions. 

More recently, this approach was 
modified to a statistical basis in ac- 
cordance with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s letter to the heads of the Federal 
agencies establishing audit guidelines 
for settling accounts (B—161457, Aug. 
1, 1969). By selecting a_ statistical 
sample of employee pay records, the 
auditors could evaluate the entire sys- 
tem by testing all pay transactions re- 
lating to the selected employees over a 
given time. 

The statistical selection was not al- 
ways adequate because certain types 
of pay transactions—such as promo- 
tions, within-grade increases, etc.— 
sometimes did not appear in the statis- 
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tical sample. Therefore, auditors se- 
lected additional pay accounts to sat- 
isfy themselves of the propriety of 
these types of compensation payments. 

Although statistical selection pro- 
vided the auditor with a more efficient 
and timesaving means of accomplish- 
ing what remained essentially a man- 
ual effort, the conversion by agencies 
to computerized payroll and leave ac- 
counting systems had an increasing 
impact on the auditors’ work. In addi- 
tion to the sheer volume of transac- 
tions, the inaccessibility of informa- 
tion, the elimination of many hard- 
copy records, and the manipulation of 
data by the computer were all major 
factors which led to adoption of the 
systems approach to auditing pay and 
leave records. 


Applying the Systems Approach 


In the Atlanta region, we first ap- 
plied the systems approach in March 
1973 during our evaluation of the 
Third U.S. Army’s civilian pay system. 
We made the 


phases—at the system design center 


evaluation in two 


and at a field installation that proc- 


essed its civilian payroll using the cen- 
trally designed system. 

Our objective at the design center 
was to determine the adequacy of con- 
trols that had been provided to insure 
complete and accurate processing of 
data and to prepare sufficiently de- 
tailed guidelines to perform effective 
reviews of the system in operation at 
user activities. 

At the user activity our objective 
was to test the system in operation to 
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Auditors examine disk drive used in process- 
ing civilian pay and leave records. From left: 
Charles Rucker, also of Atlanta staff, and 
author James Primm. 


ascertain if it was performing as de- 
signed. 


At the System Design Center 


The first step in evaluating a com- 
puterized pay system is to acquire a 
good understanding of how the system 
was designed and how it is supposed 
to operate. A review of system docu- 
mentation, when available, can go a 
long way toward achieving this objec- 
tive. The quality and amount of docu- 
mentation may vary for each system 
reviewed. In our particular case the 
documentation was limited. We had to 
rely a great deal on knowledge gained 
during previous reviews of civilian 
pay to determine whether the comput- 
erized system adequately provided for 
calculating compensation entitlements. 

After we acquired a good working 
knowledge of the system at the design 
center, we organized the detailed test- 
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ing of the system in operation essen- 
tially as follows. 


1. Selection of computer programs 
to test—We selected the key 
programs used to compute 
compensation entitlements. 

This included one edit pro- 
gram and five calculation pro- 
grams. 

2. Preparation of test  transac- 
tions—To identify programed 
controls and calculation pro- 
cedures designed into the sys- 
tem, we reviewed individual 
program flowcharts provided 
by programers at the design ome 7a mam > 
center. We then prepared test 
transactions (in the form of 
regular payroll input) that 
would demonstrate whether 
the programed controls and 
calculation procedures were 
working properly. We also 
prepared transactions for pro- 
gramed controls that we felt 
should be included in the sys- 
tem, but were not. 

3. Selection of master employee rec- 4. Processing the test deck—To 
ord files—To test a particu- process our test deck against 
lar control or condition, we the civilian pay programs, we 
selected employees whose mas- devised, with assistance from 
ter files met our evaluation agency programers, a job-con- 
criteria. For example, tem- trol procedure which provided 
porary employees working un- step-by-step instructions to the 
der the general schedule em- computer. Using this job-con- 
ployment category are not trol procedure we were able to 
authorized to receive within- select only the programs we 
grade pay increases. To deter- wanted to process. 
mine whether the system was 
programed to preclude such For example, to process our test 
actions, we prepared a change deck we needed only 6 (one edit and 5 
notice granting a temporary calculation) programs from among the 
employee a within-grade pay 79 computer programs required to 


Author Richard Smith observes as computer 
operator prepares magnetic tape for process- 
ing our test deck. 


increase and tried to process 
it through the system. Similar 
actions were tried on other 


conditions being tesied, using 
a different employee on each 
test. 
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process the agency’s civilian pay and 
leave accounting transactions. By ap- 
plying the job-control procedures, we 
selected the six programs needed to 
test the system in operation plus addi- 
tional print programs required to ob- 
tain visual results of the tests con- 
ducted. 

Processing the test deck against the 
selected programs disclosed whether 
the programed controls were function- 
ing properly and whether the calcula- 
tion programs were computing pay 
and leave in accordance with applica- 
ble regulations for civilian employ- 
ees. 

In our particular review we found 
that, although some controls had been 
automated and were operating prop- 
erly, other controls were not auto- 
mated and erroneous payments would 
result unless manual procedures were 
interposed to prevent such errors. We 
also found that sufficient capacity ex- 
isted in the agency’s computer system 
to permit additional automation of the 
needed controls. 


At the User Activity 


For the most part, our work at the 
user activity was aimed at determining 
whether the centrally designed civilian 


pay and leave accounting was being 
operated as intended. A significant 
part of this work concerned the proc- 


essing of our test deck against the 
computer programs then in use and 
comparing the results with predeter- 
mined solutions that we computed at 
the system design center. This enabled 
us to see whether the user activity had 
altered the standard civilian pay and 
leave accounting system without ap- 
proval of the design center. 

In addition, we evaluated the ade- 
quacy of internal controls being main- 
tained by the user activity over pay- 
roll and leave documents during their 
preparation, movement between orga- 
nizational units, and final processing. 


Conclusion 


The GAO auditor has always been 
concerned about the adequacy of the 
system(s) adopted by agencies to com- 
pute the pay and allowances of civil- 
ian employees, but the dimension of 
his concern increases when he is re- 
quired to evaluate a centrally designed 
computerized system in use at several 
locations. The importance of evaluat- 
ing the system is multiplied several 
times in these circumstances. 

The challenge to perform a tradi- 
tional review function in a more so- 
phisticated environment is likely to 
confront auditors in many other con- 
texts as the work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes increasingly com- 
plex. 
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Labor Standards and 
Federal Procurement— 
The Comptroller General’s Role 


A review of the Comptroller General’s decisionmaking role in 
procurement cases involving labor standards disputes. 


Competition has been long regarded 
as the touchstone of Government pro- 
curement. The concept of competitive 
procurement, which is adopted in the 
procurement statutes, is based on the 
belief that only through such competi- 
tion can the Government reasonably 
obtain quality products and services at 
the least cost. 


Other Policies 


In purchasing these goods and serv- 
ices, however, Government procure- 
ment officials frequently must take into 
account not only cost, but also certain 
needs and policies which go beyond 
the specific items being procured. 
Sometimes the policies are those of the 
procuring agency.! Other times they 


‘For example, the Navy, in procuring ship 
maintenance services, requires the work to 
be performed in the ship’s home port in order 
to promote crew retention by minimizing 
separation of crew members from their 
families. (B-176949 and B-177228, Aug. 17, 
1973.) 


are policies mandated by law or regu- 
lation which seek to use Government 
contracts to foster a variety of social 
and economic goals. The promotion of 
small business, the alleviation of local- 
ized unemployment, the elimination of 
job discrimination, and the furthering 
of equal employment opportunity are 
but a few of the Federal policies 
which are reflected in Government 
contract clauses and solicitation provi- 
sions. The policy that has been most 
extensively advanced through Federal 
procurements, however, has been that 
of establishing labor standards. Such 
statutes as the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
and the Service Contract Act have im- 
posed upon Government contractors a 
variety of requirements relating to 
minimum wage levels, overtime work, 
and working conditions. 

These acts require that contractors 
pay not less than the minimum wages 
determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
Those wages are set forth in a Depart- 
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ment of Labor wage determination 
and are included in solicitations and 
resulting contracts. A contractor’s fail- 
ure to pay its employees in accordance 
with an applicable wage determination 
could result in default termination of 
the contract, debarment, assessment of 
liquidated damages, and withholding 
of amounts due the contractor for the 
benefit of (and possible direct pay- 
ment to) unpaid or underpaid work- 
ers. Obviously, when the Government 
imposes conditions of this kind, it will 
frequently, if not always, have to 
spend more procurement dollars than 
it otherwise would to obtain the goods 
or services it needs. 


The Comptroller General’s Role 


On occasion, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is called upon to resolve disputes 
involving the labor standards provi- 
sions. In deciding such disputes, he 
obviously must be concerned not only 
with the principles of competitive bid- 
ding but also with the requirements of 
the various labor standards acts. Since 
these acts give to the Secretary of La- 
bor the authority to interpret them 
and to promulgate implementing regu- 
lations, the Comptroller General has 
recognized the Department of Labor’s 
primary interest in this area and care- 
fully considers that Department’s posi- 
tion.2 On the other hand, when the 


* Although the Comptroller General recog- 
nizes that the Department of Labor is the 
final arbiter of minimum wage levels, he 
does not always agree with the Department 
of Labor’s interpretation of the laws pursuant 
to which the wage determinations are issued. 
For example, see 47 Comp. Gen. 192 (1967) 
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matters brought before the Comptrol- 
ler General involve private parties or 
other Government agencies which do 
not agree with the Department of La- 
bor’s position, the Comptroller General 
seeks ways to resolve the disagree- 
ments so as to accommodate, within 
the statutory and regulatory frame- 
work, both competitive bidding princi- 
ples and the furtherance of labor 
standards. 

In doing so, he relies not only on 
the Office of General Counsel, which 
advises him on the legal questions in- 
volved, but also on the efforts of the 
GAO audit divisions which review 
from time to time the administration 
of the labor standards acts. In addi- 
tion, when individual cases raise is- 
sues that go beyond the confines of a 
specific procurement so that their reso- 
lution would have a significant effect 
on Government procurement, the 
Comptroller General may try to use 
his good offices to arrange meetings at 
which representatives of the major 
procuring agencies exchange 
views and suggest possible solutions. 

Recently, the Comptroller General 
decided three relatively complex cases 
involving the Service Contract Act. 
Two were bid protest cases, and the 
third resulted from a contracting 
agency’s request for a Comptroller 
General decision. These cases provide 
some indication of the types of labor 
standards disputes that are brought to 
GAO and of how the Comptroller Gen- 
eral responds to them. What follows, 


can 





and 49 Comp. Gen. 186 (1969). For another 
type of case involving Comptroller General 
disagreement with the Department of Labor’s 
view, see 52 Comp. Gen. 633 (1973). 
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therefore, is a brief examination of 
these cases and of the statute involved. 


The Service Contract Act 


The Service Contract Act (41 
U.S.C. 351 et seg.) was enacted in 
1965 to give the same measure of pro- 
tection to Federal service contract 
workers that was afforded construction 
workers (Davis-Bacon Act) and em- 
ployees of contractors engaged in 
manufacturing and supply (Walsh- 
Healey Act). The act requires that 
Federal contracts in excess of $2,500, 
“the principal purpose of which is to 
furnish services * * * through the use 
of service employees,” contain provi- 
sions specifying the minimum wages 
and fringe benefits to be paid to em- 
ployees. The Secretary of Labor is to 
determine what those minimums are, 
based either on the “prevailing rates 
for such employees in the locality” or 
on the rates called for by a collective 
bargaining agreement if there is such 
an agreement which “covers any 
such service employees.” * The regula- 
tions promulgated under the act re- 
quire contracting officers to notify the 
Department of Labor of their intent to 
award service contracts at least 30 
days prior to the issuance of solicita- 
tions leading to the award of contracts 
“which may be subject to the Act.” 
The Department of Labor then in- 
forms the contracting agencies of any 
minimum wages and fringe benefits 
applicable to the contracts, and those 


*The requirement to consider collective 
bargaining agreements was added in 1972 by 
Public Law 92-473 (86 Stat. 789). 


minimums are incorporated into the 
solicitations and resulting contracts. 


Case 1 


In the first of the three cases to be 
decided by the Comptroller General, 
involving a negotiated procurement 
for an indefinite quantity of ADP key- 
punching and verification services,‘ 
the Service Contract Act clauses were 
protested on two grounds. First, it was 
claimed that the Service Contract Act 
was not intended to apply to the type 
of services being procured. Second, 
the Department of Labor’s use of pre- 
vailing wage rates in the locality of 
the Government installation being 
served, rather than the locality in 
which the work was to be performed, 
was challenged as contrary to the act 
itself.5 

Recognizing that the issues involved 
were not limited to the bid protest 
case alone and that any decision 
would have ramifications Government- 
wide, the General Counsel first ar- 
ranged for an informal meeting that 
was attended by representatives of the 
major procurement agencies (Depart- 
ment of Defense, General Services Ad- 
ministration, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration), the De- 
partment of Labor, and the GAO audit 
and Jegal staffs. The respective posi- 


Wi) CAE SOI 4 <6<.00'6 (B-178400, Nov. 
28, 1973). 

° The protester would have performed the 
contract by picking up cards at installations 
in the Washington, D.C., area and taking 
them to its facilities in Delaware for process- 
ing. The Department of Labor wage determi- 
nation was based on wages prevailing in the 
Washington area. 
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tions of the Department of Labor and 
the various agencies were discussed 
in depth, problems with proposed ap- 
proaches were pointed out, and a gen- 
eral exchange of views took place as 
the GAO representatives sought to find 
possible realistic solutions to the prob- 
lems posed by the protest. Further de- 
tailed discussions were held during 
subsequent meetings between Depart- 
ment of Labor and GAO representa- 
tives. 

Armed with the information ob- 
tained from those meetings and aware 
of the difficulty of the problems in- 
volved in the case, the Comptroller 
General, after reviewing the legislative 
history of the Service Contract Act, 
concluded that “the scope of the ‘serv- 
ice employee’ concept was intended 
to be limited” to “blue collar” employ- 
ees while, under the contract, services 
would apparently be performed by 
clerical, “white collar” workers. This 
conclusion was based in part on a 
report originated by the GAO Man- 
power and Welfare Division.® 

He also concluded that the term “lo- 
cality” in the act “has reference to the 
place where services are performed.” 
However, although viewing the De- 
partment of Labor approach as “sub- 
ject to serious question,” the Comp- 
troller General denied the protest 
because he could not conclude that 
what the Department had done was 
“prohibited by the language of the 
Service Contract Act.” He did note 
that “these practices have an adverse 


* Propriety of Minimum Wage Determina- 
tions For Clerical and Other Office Em- 
ployees Under The Service Contract Act, 
(B-151261, Nov. 30, 1973). 
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impact upon the Government’s pro- 
curement of services” and that they 
“increase the cost of procuring serv- 
ices,” and strongly recommended that 
the Department of Labor “present 
these matters to the Congress with a 
view toward obtaining clarifying legis- 
lation.””? 


Case 2 


The second case involved a protest 
against the Air Force’s failure to in- 
clude provisions applying the Service 
Contract Act in a solicitation and con- 
tract for modification and programed 
depot maintenance of Special Air Mis- 
sion aircraft (including the Presiden- 
tial fleet). The Air Force asserted 
that this type of procurement was, and 
always had been, treated as subject to 
the Walsh-Healey Act and that, there- 
fore, the Service Contract Act did not 
apply.® 

The Department of Labor, asked by 
GAO to comment on the protest, re- 
viewed the contract specifications and 
concluded that the contract was princi- 
pally for services and therefore sub- 


7 The Assistant Secretary of Labor For Em- 
ployment Standards, by letter of December 
19, 1973, informed GAO that the recommen- 
dation was being given “serious considera- 


” 


and that it would submit “appropriate 
written statements” to the proper congres- 
sional committees. It subsequently did so on 
January 28, 1974. 

"53 Comp. Geb. icscc ss (B-178773, Dec. 
6, 1973). 

®Section 7 of the Service Contract Act 
exempts from its provisions “any work re- 
quired to be done in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act.” (41 U.S.C. 356.) 


tion 
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ject to the Service Contract Act. It 
urged GAO to uphold the protest. The 
protester, the previous 
claimed that, since the Department of 
Labor had determined that the con- 
tract was subject to the Service Con- 
tract Act, it was therefore illegal on its 
face and should be canceled. 

The Comptroller General did not de- 
cide the issue of whether the Service 
Contract Act was applicable to the 
procurement. Instead, noting that the 
applicable regulations envisioned “an 
initial determination by the procuring 
agency as to whether a proposed con- 
tract ‘may be subject to the Act,’” he 
said that the legality of the contract 
would depend on “whether or not the 
Air Force contracting officer had a 
reasonable basis for believing that the 
procurement was not one that ‘may be 
subject to the Act.’” If the Air Force 
belief was reasonable, then it was un- 
der no duty to include Service Con- 
tract Act provisions in the contract or 
to notify the Department of Labor of 
its intent to award a service contract 
prior to the issuance of the solicita- 
tion. 

After looking at various judicial 
and Department of Labor decisions 
and the history of Labor’s position 
with respect to aircraft modification 
contracts, the Comptroller General 
concluded that the Air Force did not 
act unreasonably in regarding the pro- 
curement as not subject to the Service 
Contract Act. Therefore, since the con- 
tracting officer acted in good faith and 
did not arbitrarily ignore the Service 
Contract Act, the “contract was not 
awarded illegally.” The Comptroller 
General also pointed out that the De- 


contractor, 


partment of Labor’s subsequent deter- 
mination that the act did apply to the 
contract did not render the contract 
void because the absence from the 
contract of Service Contract Act provi- 
sions was not due to “misfeasance or 
nonfeasance on the part of the Air 
Force.” 


The Comptroller General then de- 
nied the protest, but noted that he 
shared Labor’s “obvious concern with 
respect to affording service contract 
workers the protection envisioned by 
the Service Contract Act.” He there- 
fore suggested to the Secretary of La- 
bor that a regulation be developed 
which would protect workers and 
“provide for the orderly resolution of 
the type of dispute involved” by pro- 
viding for the inclusion in contracts of 
wage determinations issued after con- 
tract award as a result of Labor’s dis- 
agreeing with an agency’s good faith 
decision that the Service Contract Act 
did not apply.?° 


Case 3 


The third case involved a challenge 
by several unions to a wage determi- 
nation based on their own collective 
bargaining agreements with an incum- 
bent contractor on the grounds that 
their union wages were too low." 


The dispute arose under a cost-reim- 
bursable Air Force contract for the 


1 By letter dated December 28, 1973, the 
Acting Secretary of Labor advised GAO that 
consideration was being given to GAO’s 


suggestion. 
"6S Come: Cee n25 50 . (B-179871, Dec. 
3, 1973). 
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operation and maintenance of the 
Eastern Test Range (Cape Kennedy) 
in Florida. Pursuant to regulations 
which treat the exercise of a renewal 
option as a new procurement for pur- 
poses of the Service Contract Act, the 
Air Force notified the Department of 
Labor of its intent to exercise an op- 
tion to renew the current contract. The 
Department of Labor then issued a 
wage determination based on the wage 
rates called for by collective bargain- 
ing agreements entered into by the 
contractor and the unions. The unions 
claimed that those wage rates were 
lower than those prevailing in the lo- 
cality and requested a formal hearing 
pursuant to the recently added section 
4(c) of the act.1? A hearing was con- 
ducted, the unions’ position was up- 
held, and a new wage determination 
setting forth higher wages and fringe 
benefits and purporting to be applica- 
ble to the contract was issued. 

Prior to issuance of the new wage 
determination, however, the contract 
option had been exercised, so that 
there was already in existence a for- 
mal contract which called for payment 
of wages in accordance with the wage 
determination originally issued. The 
Air Force, claiming that the Depart- 


% Section 4(c) was added to the basic Act 
in 1972 by Public Law 92-473 (86 Stat. 789). 
Section 4(c) provides that a successor con- 
tractor must pay his service employees not 
less than the wages and benefits to which 
they would have been entitled if they were 
employed under the predecessor contract, ex- 
cept that “such obligations shall not apply if 
the Secretary finds after a hearing * * * that 
such wages and fringe benefits are substan- 
tially at variance with those which prevail 
for services of a character similar in the 
locality.” (41 U.S.C. 353(c).) 
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ment of Labor was improperly and 
illegally applying the Service Contract 
Act, requested the Comptroller General 
to decide the propriety of making con- 
tract disbursements in accordance with 
the new wage determination. 


The Comptroller General began by 
recognizing that the correctness of a 
Department of Labor wage determina- 
tion was “not open to review,” but 
that he could “consider whether that 
determination was issued in accord- 
ance with the applicable statutory and 
regulatory provisions so as to warrant 
its inclusion in a Government con- 
tract.” He then analyzed the Service 
Contract Act and its legislative history 
in significant detail and upheld the 
position of the Department of Labor. 
In doing so, he agreed with the Air 
Force “that the primary purpose of 
section 4(c) was to require successor 
contractors to honor collective bar- 
gaining agreements in effect at a par- 
ticular work site unless those agree- 
ments contained unreasonably high 
rates,” but found that the language of 
section 4(c) “clearly permits the ac- 
tions taken in this case.” Thus, the 
Comptroller General interpreted the 
act as allowing a section 4(c) chal- 
lenge to wage rates that are allegedly 
lower, as well as higher, than those 
locally prevailing. He also held that 
section 4(c) applied to a situation in 
which the predecessor contractor and 
successor contractor are one and the 
same. 


Having held that the new wage deter- 
mination was issued in accordance 
with the Service Contract Act, the 
Comptroller General had to consider 
its applicability to the contract. Wage 
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determinations generally had been re- 
garded as inapplicable to previously 
awarded contracts, and the Comptrol- 
ler General had often held that there 
was no basis for modifying a contract 
so as to increase the cost to the Gov- 
ernment in the absence of some con- 
sideration flowing to the Government 
in return.!3 Nevertheless, the Comp- 
troller General held that “it was the 
clear intent of Congress that any re- 
vised wage determinations resulting 
from a section 4(c) proceeding were 
to have validity with respect to the 
procurement involved,” and that there- 
fore he “would not view as improper 
the inclusion of the revised wage de- 
termination in the current contract.” 
Once again, however, he recommended 
that the Secretary of Labor promul- 
gate regulations, this time to specifi- 
cally provide for the application to 
existing contracts of revised wage de- 
terminations resulting from a section 
4(c) proceeding.'* 


What the Cases Reflect 


These three cases clearly indicate 
that the Comptroller General is vitally 
concerned with obtaining the best buy 
for the Government through competi- 
tive procurements, albeit within the 
framework of the labor standards 
mandated by the Congress. In the first 
case, he not only questioned whether 


3 See, e.g., 20 Comp. Gen. 418 (1941); 40 
Comp. Gen. 309 (1961). 

By letter of January 11, 1974, the Acting 
Administrator of the Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour Division informed GAO that 
the recommendation would “receive priority 
attention.” 


Labor’s approach was within the statu- 
tory framework, but specifically 
pointed out the adverse cost impact of 
that approach. 

On the other hand, when the statu- 
tory standards clearly compel higher 
costs in the interest of furthering a 
national policy, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral will adhere to these standards in 
his decisionmaking, regardless of the 
cost impact of his doing so. This is 
exactly what happened in the Eastern 
Test Range case. Even in that case, 
the Comptroller General 
noted that he was dealing with a situa- 
tion that was unlikely to arise again. 
There, the low union rates had been 
agreed to some time previously to al- 
low the contractor to submit a compet- 
itive proposal. The proposal was ac- 
cepted and resulted in the contract in 
question. However, by the time the 
option was exercised, the prevailing 
rates in the area climbed above the 
agreed-to rates, and the unions thus 
sought to compel an increase in their 
own rates. The Comptroller General 
noted that the low rates had been 
agreed to prior to the 1972 amend- 
ments to the Service Contract Act, 
which added the successor-contractor 
doctrine in section 4(c). With section 
4(c) in effect, there would be no rea- 
son for a union to agree to lower 
rates, since a successful competitor 
would have to pay the predecessor’s 
rates. Therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses the decision’s overall cost impact 
on Government procurement may not 
be as significant as it first appears to 
be. 

The aircraft modification case falls 
somewhere between the other two. The 


however, 
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cost impact of Labor’s advocated posi- 
tion was not discussed, apparently be- 
cause of how the protest was resolved. 
However, the Comptroller General did 
not question, as he did in the first 
case, Labor’s classification of the con- 
tract as one subject to the Service 
Contract Act. Thus, while the pro- 
tested procurement was not subject to 
increased costs as a result of the deci- 
sion, future Air Force aircraft modifi- 
cation contracts may well be treated as 
service contracts and will most likely 


be subject to higher labor costs. It is 
also interesting to note that had the 
decision gone the other way, the pro- 


curement might have become signifi- 
cantly more expensive. This is so be- 
cause the new contractor (located in a 
relatively low wage area) would have 
been required by the Service Contract 
Act to pay wages not less than those 
paid by the predecessor contractor 
(located in a high wage area), unless 
the new contractor could show that the 
predecessor rates were substantially at 
variance with those prevailing in the 
“locality.” 15 

These cases also reflect the Comptrol- 
ler General’s sensitivity to and appre- 
ciation of the concerns of both the 
Labor Department in administering 
the statutes and the procuring activi- 
ties in purchasing goods and services 
while complying with labor standards 
requirements. Thus, before rendering 


Tt is not clear what “locality” would have 
been used to determine prevailing rates. The 
successor contractor was located in Texas. 
However, under the approach taken by the 
Department of Labor in the first case dis- 
cussed in this article, the locality would have 
been that of the procuring installation, which 
was in Oklahoma. 
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decisions in the aircraft modification 
and Eastern Test Range cases, the 
Comptroller General requested the 
written views of the Department of 
Labor on the issues raised in those 
cases, and carefully considered them 
along with the views expressed by the 
Air Force (and the other parties in 
the aircraft modification case). In the 
ADP case, of course, he went even 
further and arranged for representa- 
tives of the Government agencies most 
affected by the issues of the case to get 
together with GAO to explain the 
problems with the existing approach 
and to offer possible alternatives. 
Obviously, while it would be difficult 
to hold such meetings in all cases, it 
seems clear that when it is particularly 
appropriate to do so the Comptroller 
General will do everything possible to 
take into account the practical con- 
cerns of the agencies to be affected by 
his rulings. 


Conclusion 


It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether the procurement process is 
truly effective as a vehicle for accom- 
plishing economic and social goals or 
whether it is “perhaps overrated.” 1¢ 
Certainly, as has been recognized else- 
where, the utilization of the procure- 
ment process to further unrelated 
goals makes the process “more costly 
and time consuming.” 17 Until some 
comprehensive reexamination of this 
use of Government procurement takes 


* “Report Of The Commission on Govern- 
ment Procurement,” vol. 1, p. 111. 


* Ibid. 
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place,!8 the Comptroller General can 
be expected to continue his efforts in 
this area. These efforts,’ ranging from 


8 [bid., p. 118 (see recommendation 43). 


*For an example of these efforts, see 
Comptroller General’s Report, “Need for Im- 
proved Administration of the Davis-Bacon 
Act Noted Over a Decade of General Ac- 
counting Office Reviews,” (B-146842, July 
14, 1971). See also 53 Comp. Gen. 
(Feb. 28, 1974) and B-129501, Feb. 28, 
1974, two significant bid cases decided after 
this article was written. 


periodic audit reviews of how the var- 
ious programs are administered to ren- 
dering formal decisions in response to 


bid protests or requests for advance 
decisions, will continue to reflect 
Comptroller General and GAO at- 
tempts to facilitate resolution of con- 
flicts among the administrative agen- 
cies and procuring activities so as to 
further both the spirit of competition 
and the social and economic goals 
which have become an inherent part 
of the procurement process. 


Attack on Overhead 


Today’s budget realities present the most sobering and intense chal- 
lenge the U.S. defense establishment has faced in a quarter of a 
century. The Department of Defense has laid down a sound foundation 
for meeting that challenge. The time is ripe to make a concerted 
attack on that hidden one-half to two-thirds of R&D and procurement 


costs: OVERHEAD! 


General George S. Brown 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force 
In address to National Security 


Industrial Association, 
September 13, 1973 





FRANCIS X. FEE 


The President’s 
Executive Interchange Program 


What is it like to work in private industry? This article 
describes the author’s experiences as a participant in a program 
designed to give Government and industry executives an 
opportunity to change places for a half-year assignment in 


“the other sector.” 


From September 1972 to August 
1973, I was on leave of absence from 
GAO and became an employee of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. (AT&T). At about the same time, 
an executive of the Memorex Corpora- 
tion left his position with that com- 
pany and became an employee of 
GAO. This exchange between Govern- 
ment and industry took place as part 
of the President’s Executive Inter- 
change Program. 

The Interchange Program was es- 
tablished by Executive order in Janu- 
ary 1969 and is designed to provide 
an opportunity for potential top execu- 
tives of business and Government to 
change places temporarily to gain a 
better understanding of how the other 
sector works. 

The progam’s goals and objectives 
are unique among Federal programs, 


and its criteria for accepting candi- 
dates is very selective. Participants are 
recommended by their “parent” 
agency or company and undergo a 
rather thorough screening process by 
the President’s Commission on Person- 
nel Interchange, which oversees the 
program, and the “host” agency or 
company. A major program objective 
is to develop a core of business execu- 
tives, with Government experience, 
that can be called upon as needed to 
serve in the Government. The program 
serves as a basis for developing future 
high-level Government executives. At 
the same time, it develops, within the 
Government, a core of executives or 
potential executives with an under- 
standing of industry operations and 
the relationship between industry and 
Government. 

I participated in the third year of 
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the program together with about 60 
executives from private industry and 
15 from Government. The industry ex- 
ecutives represented such firms as: 


United Telephone of Ohio 
General Electric Company 
Esso Standard of Thailand, Ltd. 
Girard Bank, Philadelphia 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Mitre Corporation 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
International Business Machines 
Kaiser Broadcasting 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Government executives came from the: 


Department of the Interior 

United States Postal Service 

Department of Defense 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Labor 

General Accounting Office 


The background of the participants 


consisted of a wide variety of profes- 


sional disciplines, such as accounting, 
public and personnel relations, person- 
nel management, : budgeting, systems 
analysis, banking and finance. The 
participants brought to their host or- 
ganizations the expertise acquired in 
their fields throughout their careers. 
Aside from the learning aspects of 
such a program, each participant is 
expected to become involved in the 
operations of the host organization. 
Assignments are interesting, challeng- 
ing, and of sufficient importance to 
insure that the participants’ abilities 
and skills are used to the fullest. 


EXECUTIVE INTERCHANGE PROGRAM 


In most cases, participation in the 
program requires relocation—I moved 
from Washington, D.C., to New York 
City. Other Government participants 
moved from Washington to Chicago, 
Seattle, Atlanta, and San Francisco; 
one even went to New Zealand for a 2- 
year assignment. Executives from pri- 
vate industry came from all over the 
United States to Washington, D.C., ex- 
cept for a few who received assign- 
ments in other cities. Participants’ sal- 
aries, travel, and educational costs 
were paid by the host organization. 
The actual salary level of each partici- 
pant was a matter of negotiation dur- 
ing the initial interview process. Al- 
though Government participants were 
placed in a leave of absence status by 
their agencies, little or no retirement 
credit was lost as a result of participa- 
tion in the program. Other benefits, 
such as health and life insurance, as 
well as retirement contributions were 
paid by the participant’s agency. 


The Year’s Activities 


Participation in the program began 
with an intensive 1l-week orientation 
program, presented by the Brookings 
Institution, on the organization and 
operation of the Federal Government. 
The program, primarily geared to in- 
dustry executives coming to Govern- 
ment, involves discussions with top 
level officials of most of the Govern- 
ment agencies, usually at the Secretary 
or Under Secretary level. Although 
not specifically geared to Government 
executives, the orientation program 
was a worthwhile experience for 
them as well. It gave the participants 
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an unusual view of Government activi- 
ties. 

Throughout the year, regular educa- 
tional and training activities were 
planned for those participants in the 
Washington, D.C., area which in- 
cluded group discussions between in- 
terchange executives and meetings 
with top congressional and Govern- 
ment officials. Following is a listing of 
1 month’s meetings: 


May 1973 


May 1—Representative Philip M. 
Crane of Illinois 
2—Senator Barry Goldwater 
of Arizona 
8—EDP Subgroup—monthly 
meeting 
10—Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst 
15—Roger Lewis, Chairman, 
AMTRAK 
18—Chamber of Commerce, 
program on import legisla- 
tion 
22—Senator Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina 
24—Representative John 
Conyers of Michigan 
30—The Japanese Embassy 


The host company and the Brook- 
ings Institution provided the educa- 
tional and training programs for the 
Government participants outside the 
Washington, D.C., area. Each host or- 
ganization provided the participant 
with a thorough orientation of the 
company’s activities, including a series 
of meetings with top company officials 
throughout the year. These meetings 
provided an excellent opportunity to 
gain the views and opinions of high- 
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level business executives on industry 
and Government relationships. 

On a more formal basis, the 
Brookings Institution sponsored a 1- 
week seminar entitled “Conference for 
Federal Executives on Business in 
Contemporary Society.” The confer- 
ence was attended by Federal execu- 
tives, including interchange partici- 


? 


pants. The conference I attended was 
held in New York City and included 
discussions with top officials of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U.S., Metromedia, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, General 
Electric Company, Exxon Corp., Philip 
Morris Corp., and IBM. This confer- 
ence gave the Government executives 
a somewhat different view of how in- 
dustry operates and its relationship 
with the Government. 

This past year was the first year of 
what hopefully will be an annual trip 
to a foreign country to observe and 
discuss the relationship between gov- 
ernment and industry abroad. We vis- 
ited the United Kingdom for a 1-week 
program sponsored by the Central 
Office of Information of Great Britain. 
The program was outstanding and in- 
cluded discussions with Members of 
Parliament and the House of Lords as 
wel as the top officials of British 
industry, including the nationalized 
industries. The British program pro- 
vided still another view of the rela- 
tionship between government and in- 
dustry and how each sector carried 
out its activities. 

The year’s activities concluded with 
a 3-day meeting at Airlie House in 
Warrenton, Virginia, a Federal con- 





ference center. The objective of the 
meeting was to reflect on the year’s 
activities and to discuss with each 
other the year’s experiences. In my 
opinion, one of the most valuable ben- 
efits of the program was the opportu- 
nity to discuss with executives from 
both industry and Government their 
views on how to improve Government 
operations. 


My Specific Assignment 


During the year I worked with 
AT&T’s Corporate Planning Orga- 
nization—a_ staff function report- 
ing directly to an executive vice presi- 
dent. The organization studies specific 
issues that are of concern to AT&T’s 
top management and reports the re- 
sults of its studies to an executive pol- 
icy committee. This committee, the pol- 
icymaking management group of 
AT&T, is made up of the chairman and 
vice chairman of the board, the presi- 
dent, two executive vice presidents, 
and the general counsel of AT&T. 

The tremendous impact of AT&T’s 
policy decisions can best be illustrated 
by citing a few statistics on the size of 
AT&T. AT&T employs over 1 million 
people; has operating revenues in ex- 
cess of $20 billion; has a net income 
of about $2.5 billion; and has more 
stockholders than any other company, 
about 3.6 million. AT&T is the parent 
company of the vast Bell Telephone 
network, which includes 24 separate 
independent operating telephone com- 
panies of which 22 are wholly owned 
by AT&T. Also included in the corpo- 
rate structure are the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the Western Electric 
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Company. Contrary to most people’s 
beliefs, not all telephones are owned 
by the Bell System—about 10 percent 
are owned by independent telephone 
companies operating mostly in rural 
areas. However, because of the Bell 
System’s size, its policy decisions also 


affect the independent telephone com- 
panies. In fact, few decisions are made 
by anyone in the entire communica- 
tions area without soliciting AT&T’s 
position. 

The issues to be studied by the Cor- 
porate Planning Organization are de- 
termined either by the executive policy 
committee or suggested by the organi- 
zation and concurred in by the execu- 
tive policy committee. The resultant 
reports assess the current status or sit- 
uation on a given subject and suggest 
alternative future courses of action for 
consideration of the executive policy 
committee. The main thrust of most 
reports is toward long-range planning 
versus the solution of current operat- 
ing problems, although these are con- 
sidered and commented on. Some of 
the issues studied during the year, 
which I assisted in, concerned man- 
agement of research and development 
in the Bell System, organization of the 
associated telephone companies, com- 
petition, and the allocation of costs 
and revenues of interstate and intra- 
state telephone calls. 

The organization performs its stud- 
ies much the same way GAO performs 
its audits and investigations. The or- 
ganization investigates the way AT&T 
carries out its activities and GAO in- 
vestigates the way the executive 
branch of Government carries out its 
activities. There are, of course, differ- 
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ences in the methodology used by the 
organization and GAO. Some of those 
used by the organization could be 
helpful to GAO and vice versa. For 
example, in carrying out its studies, 
the organization uses a multidisci- 
plined team. The team I was working 
with consisted of a physicist, econo- 
mist, accountant, statistician, writer, 
and documenter. The team worked 
very well together and gave me some 
thoughts on how to make better use of 
other disciplines in our work at GAO. 

The timeframe for doing the studies 
and reporting on the results is much 
shorter for the organization than for 
GAO. There are many reasons for this, 
but the primary reasons concerned the 
amount of documented support ob- 
tained during the studies and the size 
The organization 
gathers very little support, compared 
to GAO. Also, the organization is rela- 
tively small and reports directly to the 
top management of AT&T. GAO is 
significantly larger, has much more re- 
sponsibility, and issues audit reports 
that are usually made public. The size, 
responsibility, and public nature of 
GAO make issuing reports a lengthier 
process than would be required in is- 
suing an internal document. 


of organizations. 


In general, the industry operations I 
observed were similar to those of the 
Government. Both have hard-working, 
dedicated, and capable people working 
on the same type of projects and oper- 
ations. One of the real benefits of the 
program was the realization by indus- 
try executives that Government em- 
ployees were as well qualified as those 
they worked with in industry—a belief 
many of them did not hold before the 
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program. The major difference be- 
tween industry and Government, of 
course, is the profit motive and the 
associated concern over cost relation- 
ships. Industry employees are acutely 
aware of costs. All their actions con- 
sider cost first and their activities 
sometimes are modified because of the 
cost factor. 

There is a commonly held belief 
that industry is more efficient than 
Government. This is not always the 
case. My work experiences, as well as 
numerous discussions with people 
from industry, point out that both are 
efficient at some things and less effi- 
cient at others. One of the benefits of 
the Interchange Program was to high- 
light the efficient aspects of each sec- 
tor’s operations for their mutual bene- 


fit. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps the most important part of 
the Interchange Program was the op- 
portunity for all participants to meet 
with and associate with executives at 
every level of both industry and Gov- 
ernment. The program provided the 
participants with a view of the rela- 
tionship between industry and Govern- 
ment that can only be obtained by 
working in the opposite sector and by 
associating with those responsible for 
getting things done. 

For my part, my year’s experience 
of participating in the program and 
working in private industry was ex- 
tremely rewarding and satisfying. It 
gave me a greater appreciaiicn for 
and a better understanding of indus- 
try’s operations and its point of view 





on industry and Government relations. 
The program also enabled me to get a 
better understanding of Government 
operations, their impact on private in- 
dustry, and the thoughts and opinions 
of many people on how to improve the 
relationship between the two sectors. 
The knowledge gained and the associ- 
ations made will enable me to do an 
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overall better job. The interchange 


program is just one part, however, of 
a never-ending process of career devel- 
opment. All aspects of career develop- 
ment including formal and informal 
training are necessary to enable us to 
continually apply a fresh perspective 


to our work and the work of GAO. 


GAO’s Reputation 


GAO is one agency for which I have developed a great respect 
because of its integrity, the gifted leadership that it has, the dedication 
of its staff and the high skills of the men and women who work there. 
I think that they have one of the finest reputations in the Federal Gov- 
ernment today. I think that opinion is shared not only by Congress, but 
by the executive branch as well. 

When a report comes out by GAO we just know that it is objective, 
and although it certainly is made by human beings, they are able to 
remove their human bias and prejudice in their internal systems so as 
to establish procedures for conducting studies of audits, research and 
analysis. 

Certainly there has been no taint of partisanship in any report or 
activity which I have seen conducted by GAO. They let the mustard be 
cut, as it is. They call the shots as they see them. They do not try to 
cover up anything and there has never been any hint of that. 


Senator Charles H. Percy 


Hearing of Senate Committee 
on Government Operations on 
Improving Congressional 
Control of the Budget, 
August 1, 1973 





THOMAS F. O'CONNOR 


A Year With a Major Oil Company 
During the Energy Crunch 


A 1973 Presidential Interchange Executive describes his 
assignment and offers his enthusiastic support of this unique 


program. 


In September 1973, I moved to 
Houston, Texas, to become an em- 
ployee of Shell Oil Company for 1 
year under the Presidential Inter- 
change for Executives Program. Since 
Mr. Fee’s article (see p. 48) intro- 
duces the reader to this program, its 
objectives, and its background, I will 
limit my remarks to some interesting 
changes in program direction that 
were or are being sought during this 
year, based on the first 3 years’ expe- 
riences. None of these alter the basic 
objectives or character of the pro- 
gram, and all are sound, in my judg- 
ment. 


Four New Objectives 


The President’s Commission of Per- 
sonnel Interchange had four signifi- 
cant objectives this year. 


—A better balance in the number of 
participants from the public and 


private sector (i.e.; more Federal 
participants). 

—Separate orientation program for 
participants from each sector. 
—Concentration of Federal partici- 
pants in seven or eight major 
metropolitan areas to increase the 
opportunities for contact among 

participants. 

—An expanded educational pro- 
gram for Federal participants to 
more nearly parallel the program 
available to private sector partici- 
pants while they are in Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


The first two changes were achieved, 
the third was partially achieved, and 
progress is being made on the fourth. 
The overall impact of these changes is 
an improved program, especially for 
Government participants. 

In the first 3 years of this program, 
the maximum number of Government 
participants in any one year was 15; 
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the number from the private sector 
was always much higher. In contrast, 
this year’s group of 80 participants 
includes 35 Federal executives. Al- 
though still not quite half of the total, 
the ratio is closer to 50 percent than 
in any previous year. 

Before this year, a single orienta- 
tion program was held in Washington, 
D.C., for all participants. Because this 
approach probably benefited more pri- 
vate sector participants than Federal 
participants, a decision was made to 
offer a separate orientation for each 
sector. 

Federal participants spent the first 
week of October in New York City at 
a business orientation program devel- 
oped by the Brookings Institution. We 
had stimulating sessions with represen- 
tatives of multinational corporations, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Chase Manhattan Bank, and the 
New York Stock Exchange; a deputy 
mayor of New York City; a union 
leader; and the dean of business ad- 
ministration of a major university. 

In past years, Federal participants 
often did not see much of each other 
during the year, partially due to the 
small number involved but also be- 
cause some were in isolated geo- 
graphic locations. The pattern changed 
some this year; many participants 
were in the New York, Detroit, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles metro- 
politan areas, and at least two par- 
ticipants each were in the Seattle, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, and Houston areas. I 
understand that attempts are being 
made to move further toward this con- 
cept in future programs. 

The opportunities for an educa- 
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tional program for private sector par- 
ticipants, all conveniently together in 
Washington, D.C., are obviously 
greater than the opportunities to de- 
velop a business education program 
for Federal participants, dispersed 
across the country. The Commission 
recognizes this and is actively encour- 
aging participating private organiza- 
tions to improve this component so 
that Federal participants would re- 
ceive an average of 2 hours of “educa- 
tion” weekly. Progress is being made; 
Federal participants are now getting 
more opportunities to learn about 
their adopted communities and local 
governmental and industry problems. 


My Experience 


Now I would like to turn to my own 
experiences in the program to date— 
the psychological impact, the technical 
nature of my assignment, reactions of 
fellow Shell employees, and the addi- 
tional interest I have in the energy 
situation as a result. 


“To Be or Not To Be?” 


The prospective participant and his 
family should be ready to live with 
uncertainty for several weeks. I recall 
thinking in terms of four questions: 
Will I be selected by GAO? By the 
Commission? By any private sector 
organization? If so, which one? I 
found that the mental adjustment to 
this period of uncertainty became eas- 
ier by keeping in focus the great op- 
portunity which might lie ahead and 
staying cautiously optimistic. 

I had two interviews, and the Com- 
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mission said that more could have 
been arranged. However, two factors 
accelerated my final decision. I had 
decided that I should first know where 
I would be going by June 30 since I 
was carefully planning to transfer my 
ongoing projects to other staff in GAO 
at the end of August. More impor- 
tantly, in late June I received from 
Shell Oil Company a job offer that 
appeared very attractive in most re- 
spects, such as the type of work, peo- 
ple with whom I’d be working, kinds 
of support promised, and compensa- 
tion. 

The job would be in Houston, 
where neither I nor my wife had lived 
or even visited extensively. We had 
very few contacts in the area and 
knew it would be a completely new life 
for both of us. Our 3-year old had 
happy visions of cowboys and horses, 
while his l-year-old brother was silent 
on the matter. We all agreed that it 
would be an exciting year, and in late 
August we departed. 


“Go West, Young Man!’ 


On September 10, I reported to the 
Corporate Audit and Audit Planning 
Staff of the Head Office of Shell Oil 
Company in Houston. I must admit to 
feeling somewhat disoriented that first 
morning, especially when I reflected 
on being one of over 30,000 employ- 
ees—and I knew only a couple! But, 
within a day or so, I was sitting in a 
staff meeting, my name was placed on 
the payroll, an employee badge was 
issued, and the informal orientation 
process was well underway. The sched- 
ule has been demanding since then, 
and the sensation of time passing is 
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magnified whenever I realize that I 
have only a year. 

My basic mission is to review the 
internal auditing function as it is re- 
lated to Shell’s business computer en- 
vironment and to suggest improve- 
ments. This is no small task in that the 
basic hardware and software consists 
of four large, sophisticated computers 
linked to hundreds of terminals 
throughout the country, using over a 
hundred major systems and thousands 
of computer programs. Needless to 
say, this involves playing some real 
“catch-up ball,” but the support I have 
been receiving to do this has been 
excellent—in terms of management at- 
titudes, cooperation from fellow em- 
ployees, and training opportunities in- 
ternal and external to Shell. 


The author and a fellow Shell auditor work 
with computer terminals as part of the over- 
all approach to computer auditing. 





A great wealth of reading material on the 
energy “picture” crosses the author’s desk. 


To my satisfaction, there is consid- 
erable stress on my achieving identifi- 
able and useful results before my year 
is completed. I have already been the 
coauthor of a “white paper” outlining 
a recommended conceptual approach. 
Currently, I am drafting audit guide- 
lines for Shell’s internal audit staff to 
use in reviewing internal controls and 
security in the particular computer en- 
vironment. Other projects are on the 
drawing board. 

Opportunities are also being pro- 
vided for me to gain insight into the 
broad dimensions of Shell Oil Com- 
pany and the oil industry in general. 
This has been particularly interesting 
to me during the energy crisis which 
has dominated national attention for 
the past few months. Reading material 
which crosses my desk daily, discus- 
sions with other Shell employees, and 
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some special activities all have con- 
tributed to a much better awareness 
and understanding of this national is- 
sue. 

We have also discussed some prom- 
ising ideas for an educational program 
that would go beyond Shell’s walls. 
However, because this is Shell’s first 
year in the program and because there 
are only two Federal executives in 
Houston (both at Shell), progress has 
been limited. Nevertheless, on the ba- 
sis of the company’s positive attitude 
toward this program, I am optimistic 
about the future. 

As a family, we are finding that the 
Houston area has much to offer. We 
are enjoying the milder winter, Mexi- 
can and seafood restaurants, and other 
local attractions, such as the Alley 
Theatre, Gulf of Mexico, and an occa- 
sional rodeo. We are also finding that 
apartment living, with its attendant re- 
duction in household concerns, is a 
plus for this type of temporary status 
(and Houston is “apartment city”). 


Spreading the Word 


One of the biggest challenges and 
potential satisfactions in this program 
is the opportunity it provides to blunt 
some of the cynicism so rampant in 
our society today. During the normal 


course of work, there are many oppor- 
tune moments to refute, clarify, or con- 
firm conceptions and views about the 
Government. Unfortunately, because I 
am in some sense “alone,” it is gener- 
ally not possible to assess my effective- 
ness in this regard. 

It sometimes takes a rather signifi- 
cant effort just to adequately explain 
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the nature of the Interchange pro- 
gram itself. Once having done that, I 
can begin explaining what GAO is and 
what it does. (“No, not GSA . 
GAO! We're not part of IRS! Office 
of Federal Elections is part of GAO, 
not etc.) Discussions 
often go beyond that to the Govern- 
ment in general, and the perspectives 
gained from 10 years of varied experi- 
GAO are very 
Occasionally, someone thinks that, be- 
cause I work for the Government, I 
will know everything about the Gov- 


vice versa,” 


useful. 


ence in 


ernment! 
I very much enjoy this “mission- 


ary” aspect of the program, and like 


to think that, in some small way, I am 
improving people’s grasp of govern- 
mental workings and reducing their 
worst fears and suspicions. Of course 
Shell employees also have many oppor- 
tunities to straighten out any miscon- 
ceptions or unwarranted attitudes 
which they suspect I have. 


Conclusion 


Being a Presidential Interchange 


Executive has been particularly stimu- 
lating, challenging, and rewarding to 
me because: 

—The 


have improved the program, par- 
ticularly from the Federal partici- 


overall program changes 


pants’ viewpoints. 

—In a year in which sensational 
computer-related frauds have 
dramatized the urgent need tor 
auditors to improve their com- 
puter auditing techniques, my as- 
signment has me deeply involved 
in such techniques. 

—In a year when the energy crisis 
has been the focus in some way 
of nearly everyone’s interest, | 
am employed by a major oil com- 
pany with an obviously strong in- 
terest in the energy picture. 

—I have a long-standing and deep 
commitment to erase some of the 
cynicism in our society, and this 
program seems like an excellent 
vehicle for doing so. 


It should be obvious that I am in- 
deed grateful for the opportunity to 
participate. 


The Professional Man 


Francis Bacon wrote: “Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man and writing an exact man.” And of any professional man it 
can be said that without these three things. so closely correlated. he is 


less than true to his profession. 


Accountants’ Journal (New Zealand) 
April 1971 





BERNARD A. BRADY 


In the Backyard of Congress 


Not as well known as many other activities of GAO is the 
extensive assistance provided to the Congress in its adminis- 
trative operations. Such assistance takes the form of 
recurring audits of Capitol Hill activities, making special 
studies of administrative procedures, and providing advice 
on management problems or desirable improvements. The 
author of this article has been in the forefront of these 


activities for many years. 


GAO plays a unique role in the 
housekeeping functions of the Con- 
gress, since it is an agency of the 
legislative branch. Our minimum role 
is set by legislation, but there are other 
necessary duties of the Congress which 
require our continuing presence and 
attention. These duties have in recent 
years been highlighted by special proj- 
ects requested by committees and offi- 
cers of the Congress. This article de- 
scribes some of the principal projects 
in which GAO assisted the Congress in 
its housekeeping activities over the 
last 15 years. 


Evolution of GAO’s 
Site Audit Office 


The author was assigned to a two- 


man group known as the Capitol ac- 
counts audit staff headquartered in the 
GAO building in June 1959. Addi- 
tional staff was acquired when audits 
were requested or performed by law. 
Space was provided for the audit 
staffs in the 5 Capitol Hill buildings 
which housed the 10 operating units 
under audit: 

Senate Recording Studio 

Senate Employees Barber Shop 

Senate Office Beauty Shop 

Senate Restaurants 

House Recording Studio 

House Stationery Room 

House Disbursing Office 

House Restaurant 

House Sergeant at Arms 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


At that time, original fiscal dccuments 
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of the legislative agencies (except the 
Government Printing Office) were 
being submitted to GAO for central- 
ized offsite audit. 

The Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1965 (Public Law 88—454, 
approved Aug. 20, 1964) made the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
subject to GAO site audit. 

Also, in fiscal year 1965, we were 
assigned audit responsibility for the 
Government Printing Office and the 
Library of Congress. 

In June 1965, the Librarian and the 
Comptroller General entered into an 
agreement under which the Library 
would retain its original fiscal docu- 
ments for site audit effective July 1, 
1965. 

We began negotiations with the new 
Clerk of the House in March 1967 


which resulted in an agreement 


whereby original fiscal documents of 
the House of Representatives would be 
retained for audit at the site effective 


July 1, 1967. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970 (Public Law 91-510, ap- 
proved Oct. 26, 1970) requires GAO 
to audit any private organization 
doing business in the Capitol build- 
ings or on the Capitol grounds. The 
passage of this act increased the num- 
ber of our annual audits to 18. By this 
time our audit staff consisted of a min- 
imum of 10 and we had audit staffs in 
11 buildings. 

In the GAO reorganization of 1972, 
audit responsibility for the financial 
statements of the Government Printing 
Office was transferred to the Washing- 
ton regional office staff and responsi- 
bility for review of other activities of 
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the Government Printing Office was as- 
signed to the Logistics and Communi- 
cations Division. Audit responsibility 
for all other legislative agencies was 
assigned to the General Government 
Division. 


Commercial Reporters 


On March 18, 1960, the Committee 
on House Administration, the so-called 
“housekeeping” committee for the 
House of Representatives, requested 
GAO assistance on a study of commer- 
cial reporting practices. The commer- 
cial reporting firms had requested an 
increase in the rates paid by the 
House of Representatives for reporting 
the hearings of committees of the 
House. 

The author was assigned to the 
Committee to conduct this study. Prior 
to this study the House required bill- 
ings from the commercial firms on the 
basis of a 100-word folio. Commercial 
billing was on the basis of a 25-line 
page. As a result of our study, the 
basis of payment for House billings 
was changed to the commercial page- 
rate basis, and a more equitable rate 
structure was approved. 


Foreign Travel 


The Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1961 (Public Law 86-628, 
approved July 12, 1950) required the 
reporting of (1) foreign travel by 
each individual employee, member, 
and committee and (2) the use of 
counterpart and appropriated funds. 
Both the Committee on House Admin- 
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House Sergeant at Arms, Kenneth R. Harding, left, discusses The Mace, the symbol of the 


power of his office, with the author. 


istration and the Legislative Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee requested GAO assistance 
in designing a form for reporting such 
expenditures. The author was able, 
through cooperative effort of those 
concerned, to produce a comparatively 
uniform reporting form for both bod- 
ies. These forms are still in use al- 
though minor changes have been made 
over the years. 


Restaurant Accounting 
System 


Public Law 87-82, approved July 6, 


1961, transferred the management of 
the Senate Restaurants from a conces- 
sionnaire to the Architect of the Capi- 
tol effective August 1, 1961. The Archi- 
tect installed an accounting system 
which was substantially the same as 
that used in the 
since 1940, when there was only one 


House Restaurant 


unit in operation. During our audit 
for fiscal year 1962, we convinced the 
accountant for the Architect of the 
need for a new accounting system. 
Our suggestion was adopted and we 
designed a new accounting system for 
both the Senate and House Restaur- 
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ants which was installed during fiscal 
year 1963. 


House Employees 
Position Classification Act 


On August 15, 1963, the Committee 
on House Administration began a sur- 
vey of some 500 positions under the 
four elected officers of the House 
Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, 
and Postmaster. The survey was made 
by three individuals loaned to the 
Committee by the Civil Service Com- 
mission with participation from GAO. 

The procedure, at that time, was for 
an employee desiring a raise to get his 
Congressman to introduce a House 
resolution to authorize the increase. 
The resolution required floor action 
for approval. In surveying and classi- 
fying the positions, we found some 
people in the lower level 2 position 


receiving more money than some peo- 
ple in the higher level 7 position. We 
devised a new pay system based on the 
classification of the positions and pre- 
table providing for 


pared a_ pay 
10 longevity steps. 

The survey culminated in the pas- 
sage of the House Employees Position 
Classification Act, Public Law 88-652, 
approved October 13, 1964. 

One of the most satisfying moments 
in my experience was reading the 
Committee Chairman’s letter of March 
18, 1965, to the Comptroller General 
wherein he commented about the au- 
thor as follows. 

“I want to add that his knowledge and 
guidance in completing this difficult and 


lengthy project has been invaluable. He had 
a ready and logical answer to the many 
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problems confronting the committee. He has 
worked diligently not only in getting these 
long-needed changes enacted, but also in fol- 
lowing through to help place the program in 
effective operation. Our Committee is grate- 
ful for his outstanding efforts in this project.” 


Restaurant Pay System 


On April 21, 1964, the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Restaurants, 
Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, requested us to review 
the operations of the Senate Restaur- 
ants for specific areas of weakness or 
lack of adequate control, including su- 
pervision and manpower utilization. A 
private firm was engaged as our con- 
sultants. 


In our report (B—114871, Oct. 23, 
1964) we discussed the inappropriate- 
ness of the legislative pay system 
where time reporting is imposed. The 
legislative pay system was based on a 
1906 law which was applicable to all 
Federal employees until the Classifica- 
tion Act was passed. Under the old 
law employees were paid on a 30-day 
month and were docked for time not 
worked. Since legislation was not nec- 
essary, we recommended that restaur- 
ant employees be paid biweekly on the 
basis of the actual time worked. The 
recommendation, however, was not 
adopted by the Subcommittee on the 
Restaurants. 

When the Subcommittee on the Res- 
taurants failed to take action to 
change the pay system, the author was 
called to testify on June 15, 1965, be- 
fore the Legislative Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As a result of this testimony, 





$100,000 was included in the appro- 
priation for implementation of the pay 
system if approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
(S. Rept. 89-424, pp. 7 and 8). On 
September 24, 1965, the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Restaurants 
approved the wage board system for 
restaurant employees. 

On February 26, 1966, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives ap- 
proved the wage board system for em- 
ployees of the House Restaurant. 


Accounting System 
for Committees 


After the congressional investiga- 
tion of Congressman Adam Clayton 
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Powell, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, in December 
1966, the Committee on House Admin- 
istration tightened its regulations gov- 
erning committee funds. The new reg- 
ulations required the use of travel 
orders, transportation requests, budg- 


ets, and monthly statements of expend- 
itures. These requirements made an 
accounting system for each committee 
mandatory. 

At about the same time, we had 
almost completed an accounting man- 
ual for committees which we intended 
to issue as a suggestion from the Comp- 
troller General. This manual was de- 
veloped in response to requests from 
several Senate committees to design an 


accounting system for them. We 


The author discusses a GAO report with W. Pat Jennings, Clerk of the House of Representa- 


tives. 
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turned our draft over to the staff of 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. The Committee published it in 
July of 1967 as an accounting manual 
for committees, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee’s regulations. 


Financial Management 
improvements in the House of 
Representatives 


On January 10, 1967, W. Pat Jen- 
nings, a former Congressman, became 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
In addition to our audit of the trans- 
fer of the accountability from his 
predecessor, we reviewed each of his 


operating units. In accordance with 


his standing request, we made sugges- 
tions for improvements in operations 
whenever we encountered situations 
needing improvement. Our recommen- 
dations were included in 16 reports 
issued over a number of years. 

Practically all of our suggestions 
were adopted; these included mailing 
of pay checks, obtaining a private 
storage area for paper, combining the 
House Library and Clerk’s Document 
Room, eliminating the Manual Type- 
writer Unit, and routing vouchers for 
approval and payment. 

Early in his first term as Clerk, Mr. 
Jennings acquired a small computer 
for processing his 6,500-man payroll. 
As time went on, another computer 
was acquired and additional functions 
were converted to computer opera- 
tions. Among the other functions con- 
verted was the recordkeeping for (1) 
the inventory of equipment located in 
each office of the House of Represen- 
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tatives and (2) six types of expense 
allowances that are provided to Con- 
gressmen. Beginning with the 92d 
Congress, each Member’s voting rec- 
ord was recorded in the computer 
and a copy of the printed record was 
sent to the Congressman periodically. 


In a report to the Committee on 
House Administration, we recom- 
mended procedures for (1) eliminat- 
ing the requirement that vendors be 
required to certify to the correctness 
of vouchers for goods or services and 
(2) making payments to vendors for 
goods and services on multiple pay- 
ment vouchers. The Clerk supported 
our position and sought Committee ap- 
proval of the new procedures. Our fi- 
nal report was dated June 29, 1967 
(B—114864), and the new procedures 
became effective July 1, 1967. : 


In August of 1971, the Committee 
on House Administration took over 
the Clerk’s jurisdiction of the com- 
puter facilities, 


Transfer of Accountability 
to New Committee Chairman 


On January 24, 1967, the new 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor requested us to 
inventory the furniture, office equip- 
ment, and funds for which he was 
assuming responsibility and to design 
an accounting system for the Commit- 
tee’s funds. The information requested 
was presented in a letter to the Chair- 
man (B-157010, May 31, 1967). 
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Reto e ie te eve vee 


ere ie ti hy Md ay 


Ace Te 


The author discusses the reorganization of the House Beauty Shop with Congresswoman 
Martha W. Griffiths, the Madam Chairman of the Select Committee on the House Beauty Shop. 


Reorganization of the 
House Beauty Shop 


On October 30, 1967, the Madam 
Chairman of the newly established Se- 
lect Committee on the House Beauty 
Shop requested GAO assistance in the 
reorganization of the shop. 

The owner was in poor health and 
decided to sell her shop. She could not 
reach an agreement with the Select 
Committee which had been established 
to look into the matter. As a result, on 
December 3, 1967, she removed all of 
her equipment from the premises. 

On December 6, 1967, the House 
approved House Resolution 1000, 90th 
Congress, giving the Select Committee 
$15,000 to equip the shop. The Com- 
mittee hired a manager, acquired 
equipment, and reopened the shop on 
December 11, 1967. We furnished 


management advice and accounting as- 


sistance to the Committee in the reor- 
ganization of the shop. 

We were able to install an account- 
ing system providing adequate control 
of funds, establish a revolving fund in 
the Treasury, and provide for excess 
earnings to be deposited in the Gen- 
eral Fund of the Treasury. By 1970 
the Committee had repaid the amount 
appropriated and began depositing ex- 
cess funds in the Treasury. In May 
1973 $6,000 was transferred to the 
Treasury. 


Management Improvement in 
the House Restaurant 


In reporting out the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Bill, 1969, on 
June 20, 1968, the House Committee 
on Appropriations announced concern 
about the increasing subsidy for the 
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House of Representatives Restaurant. 
The Restaurant incurred an operating 
loss for fiscal year 1967 of $243,500. 
The operating loss increased to $367,- 
000 in fiscal year 1968 and was pro- 
jected to increase to $536,000 for fis- 
cal year 1969. The Committee directed 
the Architect to take whatever meas- 
ures he felt proper to minimize the 
anticipated loss and to operate on the 
$175,000 provided. The Committee 
also requested GAO to launch a full- 
scale study of all phases of the Restaur- 
ant’s operations. 

We engaged a consultant to provide 
technical assistance. Our report was 
issued on February 19, 1969 (B- 
114891), and was accompanied by the 
report of our consultant. In July the 
House created a five-man Select Com- 
mittee on the House Restaurant to 
oversee the daily operation of the Res- 
taurant. 


The Restaurant operated at a loss of 
$172,300 for fiscal year 1969—within 
the Appropriations Committee’s direc- 
tive. The loss increased to $298,700 in 
fiscal year 1970 and $340,700 in fiscal 
year 1971. On March 25, 1971, the 


House approved House Resolution 
317, 92d Congress, transferring the 
management of the House Restaurant 
from the Architect to the Committee 
on House Administration, effective 
April 1, 1971. The Committee desig- 
nated the Clerk of the House to be its 
fiscal agent. 

The Committee on House Adminis- 
tration requested that we assist the 
Clerk and make special studies of op- 
erations to pinpoint specific actions 
which should be taken. We issued four 


reports to the Committee, two of which 
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were published as Committee prints. 
As a result of many actions taken by 
the Committee (those contained in our 
reports and those developed from their 
own studies), the Committee succeeded 
in reducing the loss to $73,700 for 
fiscal year 1972. In 1973 all units 
other than the dining rooms made a 
profit and overall operations resulted 
in a profit of $18,800. 


Bulk Mailings 


On July 2, 1968, GAO issued a re- 
port (B-164163) to the Committee on 
House Administration entitled “Op- 
portunity to Improve Service to 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives Through Centralization of Print- 
ing, Addressing, Folding, and Insert- 
ing Operations.” 

This report included pictures of the 
congested conditions in corridors of 
the House Office Buildings caused by 
the storage of unmailed newsletters or 
blank franked envelopes. There were 
also charts showing the present and 
proposed systems for processing bulk 
mailings. The main theme of this re- 
port was that procedures should be 
revised to eliminate the necessity for 
435 Members of Congress to stock 
supplies of blank-franked envelopes 
for future mailings of newsletters. Our 
proposal was that the envelopes be 
franked at the time they were ad- 
dressed. The addressing would be ac- 
complished on the basis of computer- 
produced labels of the Congressman’s 
mailing list. 

A study group, which the Commit- 
tee later organized to pursue the devel- 





opment of a computer program for the 
House of Representatives, included 
our charts of the present and proposed 
bulk mailing systems in their Decem- 
ber 1970 special report on a computer- 
ized addressing and mailing system 
for the House of Representatives. 

The study group’s computer pro- 
gram also provided a system for elec- 
tronic voting. This system was placed 
into operation during the lst session 
of the 93d Congress (Mar. 1973). We 
also understand that the calendars of 
bills before 10 House committees are 
now produced by the computer. 


Semiannual Clerk’s Report 


In March 1970 the Clerk oi the 
House decided that, with his computer- 
ized payroll system, he was in a posi- 
tion to comply with a 1964 law which 
requires the Clerk of the House to 
publish semiannually a detailed listing 
of his receipts and expenditures. The 
semiannual report is required to be 
printed as a House document, which is 
available to the public. 

At the request of the Clerk we ver- 
ify the accuracy of each semiannual 
report. The first two schedules in the 
semiannual reports are in the same 
format as those included in our annual 
report on the audit of the Finance 
Office of the House of Representatives. 


Management Improvement in 
the Senate Restaurants 


On October 26, 1970, the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the Restaur- 
ants requested GAO to assist the man- 
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ager of the Restaurants in making 
changes in certain operations of the 
Restaurants. A cigar stand was being 
opened to relieve the congestion in the 
carryout facilities. A temporary cigar 
stand was set up in a storeroom off a 
corridor in the New Senate Office 
Building until a permanent stand 
could be provided. 

In addition to this change, the man- 
ager of the Senate Restaurants wanted 
GAO to make cost studies for each 
item on the menu. Food cost studies, as 
a continuing program, had long been 
recommended by GAO. In fulfilling 
this request, GAO developed costs for 
each item on the menu. It was our 
understanding at that time that these 
studies would be updated periodically 
by the accounting staff of the Restaur- 
ants. However, such updating was not 
done. 

Again, on September 28, 1972, the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Restaurants requested GAO assistance 
in appraising the adequacy of the Res- 
taurants’ accounting system. Since we 
initially designed this system the as- 
sistance of the GAO Financial and 
General Management Studies Division 
was solicited for this work. 

As a result of their review, sug- 
gested changes in financial reporting, 
inventory controls, payroll processing, 
and other accounting operations were 
presented to the Committee staff on 
February 26, 1973. The Restaurant 
manager has adopted some of our 
suggestions. On September 27, 1973, 
the Committee staff stated that they 
would implement our recommendations 
and asked our assistance in getting the 
new procedures into effect. 
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Committee Funding 


In January 1971 the Committee on 
House Administration expanded its 
staff to consider, in greater detail, the 
requests of committees for operating 
funds. We were requested to examine 
the records maintained by each of the 
22 committees and to reconcile those 
with the official accounts 
maintained in the finance office. This 
request has been renewed each year 
since 1971. 


records 


Parking Problems 


Our most recent project came on 
March 16, 1973, from the Chairman of 
the Select Committee on Parking, 
House of Representatives, who re- 
quested our assistance in a staff study 
of parking problems confronting the 
Committee. We orally presented our 
suggestions to the staff director, who 
asked us to draft regulations for the 
Committee to implement our sugges- 
tions. The draft regulations were sub- 
mitted to the staff director for his con- 
sideration on June 4, 1973. 

The Chairman asked the General 
Services Administration to assist us in 
reviewing the parking layout. Based 
on suggestions made by the General 
Administration representa- 
measured each floor of the 


Services 
tive, we 
garage and suggested new floor plans 
which provided 699 additional park- 
ing spaces. 

On September 18, 1973, the Com- 
mittee staff advised us that they were 
adopting the rules and regulations we 
had prepared for them and were plan- 
ning to revise the parking floor plans 
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at the earliest convenience. The Com- 
mittee also adopted our suggestion for 
a new pay system for garage employ- 
ees. Language authorizing the new 
pay system was included in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1974, 
Public Law 93-245, approved January 
3, 1974. 


GAO Decisions 


The law requires that committees 
and officers of the Congress transfer 
their files to the National Archives at 
the end of each Congress. Conse- 
quently, there are no permanent files 
on the Hill. One of our recurring du- 
ties is furnishing advice and prior 
GAO decisions on questions of proce- 
dure and administration which are 
brought up in each new Congress. 


Assistance to Other 
GAO Offices 


the 
branch audit group has provided in- 


to other GAO 


In recent years legislative 


creasing assistance 


groups. For example, in 1970 we ob- 
tained some old volumes of statutes 


from the Clerk of the House for the 


GAO Library. 

In 1970, the Legislative Reference 
Service requested us to act as a receiv- 
ing station for financial disclosure 
statements of Senators and Senate em- 
ployees. The statements are required 
to be filed with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and can be released only to the 
Senate Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct or to the employee upon 
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termination of employment. We re- Conclusion 


ceive about 1,000 statements a year. 
Many other things happened during 


the years reported on and many things 
are left to be done. For example, the 
Senate still submits its original fiscal 
documents to the legislative branch 
audit site for offsite audit. I believe, 
however, that the examples cited illus- 
taining official Government documents trate the significant contribution that 
on an expedited basis. We receive the legislative branch audit group has 
about 500 requests a year for docu- played in improving congressional 
ments. housekeeping functions. 


Because of the time required to ob- 
tain documents directly from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the Legislative 
Digest Section, Office of General 
Counsel, other divisions, and audit 
sites requested our assistance in ob- 


Oversight 


Oversight, in the best sense of the word, should be an essential con- 
gressional activity—constant study of whether programs are doing the 
job they were supposed to, money is being spent the way Congress 
meant it to be, statutory deadlines are being met, waste and inefficiency 
are too great. 


* * * * * * 


Truly productive oversight can be dull, time-consuming thankless 
work, disregarded by colleagues, press, and public. A thorough study of 
the shortcomings of an agency or a program may even make a Con- 
gressman many more enemies than friends. 


Alan L. Otten 
Wall Street Journal, 
September 6, 1973 





TALMAGE E. COX 


A Fed Works And Learns 
at City Hall 


A Federal auditor learns about city hall while helping a major 
city improve its accounting system. 


The Intergovernmental Affairs Fel- 
lowship Program is an annual 3-month 
program that provides Federal, State, 
local 
firsthand opportunity to learn about 
intergovernmental problems and to as- 


and government careerists a 


sist agencies at other levels of govern- 
ment. The program consists of 10 
weeks of individual work/study at a 
host agency at a different level of gov- 
ernment and 2 weeks of group aca- 
demic exchange. The primary objec- 
tive of the 
professional talent among government 


program is to share 
agencies in the solution of intergov- 
ernmental problems. It is also aimed at 
broadening the perspective of the Fel- 
lows and promoting intergovernmental 


understanding. 
Program Management 
and Participation 


The Intergovernmental Affairs Fel- 
lowship Program was started in 1969 


and is managed by the Civil Service 
Commission’s Bureau of Training. Un- 
til 1973 only Federal employees were 
eligible to participate and a total of 55 
had participated. The 1973 program 
included 6 participants from State and 
local governments along with 15 par- 
ticipants from Federal agencies. Six of 
the Federal participants were from 


GAO. 


Host Agencies and Subject Areas 


Host agencies may be within Fed- 


eral, State, or local governments. 
Matching of participants and hosts is 
a joint effort of the participants, po- 
tential host agencies, and the Civil 
Service Commission. Work/study sub- 
ject areas are selected by the host 
agency and the participant. During 
the work/study phase, the participant 
provides technical and administrative 
assistance to the host government and 


learns firsthand the host government’s 
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methods and problems in administer- 
ing Federal programs. 


My Work/Study Experience 


My host agency was the finance de- 
partment of a major southern city. 

When I arrived, the finance depart- 
ment was attempting to upgrade its 
accounting system and _ to - centralize 
control over the city’s Federal grants. 
Control had decentralized 
through various departments, and the 
first task given me was to help identify 
the total number of grants and the 
amount of money involved in them. 
Through discussions with department 
officials and review of their files, we 
found that the city had about 60 
grants totaling $55 million. 

Achieving centralized financial con- 
trol over the grants was important for 
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several reasons: 


—There was a need to provide di- 
rect accounting control over all 
grant receipts and disbursements. 
The need for such control had 
recently been highlighted by the 
loss of a grant reimbursement 
check for over $1 million. 

—The city had to comply with var- 
ious Federal agency accounting 
and reporting requirements so 
that receipts and expeditures un- 
der each grant could be moni- 
tored and audited. The conse- 
quences of not providing an 
adequate audit trail had recently 
been felt when State auditors at- 
tempted to audit some Federal 
grants that had been channeled to 
the city through the State and 
were unable to do so because of 
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inadequate city records. The 
State suspended all payments on 
the grants until the city assem- 


bled adequate records for the au- 
dit. 

—The existing accounting system 
did not provide the financial in- 
formation needed for 
management planning and evalua- 
tion of Federal grants. The need 
for such information had become 
more critical as the city moved 
from administering federally con- 
trolled categorical grants to plan- 
ning, administering, and evaluat- 
ing locally controlled programs 
funded by Federal revenue shar- 
ing funds. 


effective 


—The city needed complete finan- 
cial information on _ Federal 
grants so that it could compute a 
departmental indirect cost rate to 
apply to the grants. The city es- 
timated that it would recover an 
additional $2.5 million annually 
if it could apply a standard indi- 
rect Federal 
grants. 


cost rate to its 


Overcoming Organizational Problems 


Centralized financial control over 
Federal grants was clearly a desirable 
objective, but the principal obstacle to 
its achievement was the independence 
of city departments. 

The city had a “weak mayor” form 
of government. The mayor lacked legal 
authority over the city’s administrative 
affairs. Administrative authority was 
in the hands of aldermanic committees 
operating in functional areas (e.g., po- 
lice, parks and recreation, water) cor- 
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responding to the city departments. 
Each committee and its related depart- 
ment was largely independent of the 
mayor and of the other committees 
and departments as well. 

Within that management environ- 
ment, 12 city departments had Federal 
grants, and there was no central point 
of administrative authority to require 
centralized accounting control over the 
grants. Grant records were scattered 
among departments, and decisions re- 
garding grants were not adequately 
communicated among responsible offi- 
cials. In at least one department, 
grant-funded projects were completed 
and expeditures were reimbursed by 
Federal agencies before the grants 
were recorded in the city’s accounting 
system. 

“ACCOUNTING * 
DEPT. 


In the absence of administrative au- 
thority to require centralized account- 
ing control over the grants, our effort 
was to sell the idea of centralized con- 
trol as a service that would be benefi- 
cial to all departments. A new account- 
ing section was established to 
inventory Federal grants and to main- 
tain a central filing system. Each de- 


partment was requested by the finance 
department to cooperate in the ex- 
change of information on grants. This 


was essential to the centralization of 
accounting control. Initially, some de- 
partments were reluctant, but we grad- 
ually obtained their cooperation. 


Improving Grant Accounting 


In addition to the need for better 





communication between departments, 
centralizing financial control over 
grants required upgrading the city’s 
accounting system. There had to be 
assurance that transactions relating to 
each grant would be properly recorded 
in a separate account, and the report- 
ing system had to be programed to 
produce periodic financial reports on 
each grant. During the course of my 
assignment, improvements were being 
made in recording grant transactions, 
but programing the reporting system 
to report on each grant separately was 
estimated to be months away. 

Since the city’s accounting system 
did not separately account for each 
grant, I assisted the new grant ac- 
counting section in their completion of 
an inventory of all grants, in recon- 
struction of grant expenditures, and in 
the design of a temporary accounting 
system and a central filing system. 


Future Grant Control 


Under a new city charter effective 
in January 1974, the mayor’s position 
is strengthened and he assumes legal 
authority over the administrative af- 
fairs of the city. He can then require 
all departments to participate in such 
interdepartmental efforts as centralized 
financial control over grants. Hope- 
fully, use of such authority will not be 
necessary. The finance department is 
gradually convincing other depart- 
ments that centralized financial control 
of grants is a worthwhile service, 
and is thus improving interdepartmen- 
tal cooperation and grant administra- 
tion at the same time. 
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Summing Up The Program Benefits 


Federal grants are an important 
source of revenue as the city continues 
to face more demands for services 
than it can meet. Centralized financial 
control of Federal grants will enable 
the city to better control and evaluate 
the use of that revenue. The city’s use 
of Federal funds will still be influ- 
enced by the same local political de- 
bate and backstage negotiation that in- 
fluences the use of local funds, but at 
least the debate and negotiation re- 
garding the use of Federal funds can 
be from an informed position. 


So while helping the city upgrade 
Federal 
grants, I had an opportunity to study 


its accounting system for 


the overall impact of the grants and 
gained a much better appreciation of 
the social, economic, and political fac- 
tors that affect city government. 

Work/study experiences reported 
by other Fellows at the end of the 
program showed that they too gave 
needed assistance to their host agen- 
cies and developed a much better un- 
derstanding of how their counterpart 
governments function. 

In summary, the Intergovernmental 
Affairs Fellowship Program offers its 
participants an excellent opportunity 
to provide active, meaningful assist- 
ance to another government agency, to 
improve intergovernmental communi- 
cation, and to gain personal and 
professional enrichment. And those 
benefits continue after each annual 
program ends. 





Rockefeller Service Awards 


Phillip S. Hughes, Assistant Comp- 
troller General and formerly director 
of the GAO Office of Federal Elec- 
tions, received one of the five Rocke- 
feller Service Awards for 1973. His 
award was in the category of adminis- 
tration. 

These awards are the most lucrative 
and prestigious given each year to 
Federal career employees and include 
a tax-free $10,000 cash grant. The 
awards are financed by John D. Rock- 
efeller, 3rd, and are administered as a 
trust by the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University. 

The 1973 awards were presented at 
a luncheon ceremony on December 5, 
1973, at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The principal speaker 


was the Honorable Earl Warren, for- 
mer Chief Justice of the United States, 
whose remarks on the career public 
service are printed below. 


Mr. Hughes is the second GAO em- 
ployee to receive one of these awards 
in the 20 years since they: have been 
made. Robert F. Keller, Deputy Comp- 
troller General, received one in 1965, 
when he was General Counsel. The 
Comptroller General, Elmer B. Staats, 
received one in 1961 when he was in 
the Bureau of the Budget as Deputy 
Director. 

Before coming to GAO, Mr. Hughes 
had a long career in the Bureau of the 
Budget, serving under 11 Budget Di- 
rectors and 5 Presidents. 

He had left the Government and was 
Director of Public Management Stud- 


At Rockefeller Service Award Ceremony, December 5, 1973. From left: Elmer B. Staats, 
Comptroller General; John D. Rockefeller, 3rd; Phillip S. Hughes; and William G. Bowen, 


President of Princeton University. 
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ies at the Brookings Institution when 
he was appointed in April 1972 to 
head the new GAO Office of Federal 


Elections. 
He describes himself as 


“a somewhat off-beat bureaucrat for this city. 
I went to the wrong school (University of 
Washington from which he graduated in 
1948) and got the wrong degree (B.A. in 
Sociology). I’m post-New Deal, but not New 
Era.” 

He arrived in the District in 1949 
after working with the War Manpower 
Commission and the Veterans Admin- 
istration in Washington State. He was 
born in Chicago but grew up in Wash- 
ington, attending high school in the 
little town of Sprague (pop. 600). 
During World War II, he served both 
with the U.S. Army as an enlisted man 
and later as an officer in the Navy. 


“T came out of the military service with two 
firm resolutions: (1) I was not going to be 
in the government again, and (2) I was not 
going to leave Seattle. It took me six months 
to violate the first one—I went to work for 
the VA—and three years to leave Seattle. By 
then I’d decided that if I wanted to be in 
government, there was no use being out there 
on the end of the pipe line. So I bought a 
round-trip coach ticket here—the trains were 
still running in ’49—and came to Washington 
to work in the Bureau of the Budget.” 


He began as a budget and program 
analyst, and by 1958 was named As- 
sistant Director for Legislative Refer- 
ence, a position he held under Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson. In 1966 he was appointed 
Deputy Director by President John- 
son. He stayed through the first 6 
months of the Nixon administration, 
then left the government and went to 
work for the Brookings Institution. 


and 
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Remarks by the Honorable Earl War- 
ren, Chief Justice of the United 
States (Retired), at the Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards Luncheon, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
December 5, 1973. 


The achievements of those whom 
your Selection Committee has chosen 
for these awards certainly stimulate a 
sense of humility. At the same time, 
they also stimulate a sense of pride 
that our government has the benefit of 
such talent and dedication. 


I am especially happy to be a part 
of today’s awards ceremony because I 
believe it has never been more impor- 
tant to recognize the value and the 
quality of the career public service! 


To recognize the high competence, 
the outstanding achievement, and the 
continuing devotion of the five per- 
sons chosen by the Selection Commit- 
tee is, in itself, a significant act. But 
these ceremonies, in a very real sense, 
honor all public servants. These five 
are the symbols of hundreds, probably 
thousands, who almost won. They are 
the manifestation of tens of thousands 
who are hard and faithfully at work in 
many places—not just in this city, not 
just throughout our land, but also in 
outer space and under the sea, on 
peaks, in valleys, on frozen wastes and 
hot deserts. 


Those who have chosen to direct 
their lives and their skills to the ser- 
vice of their fellow citizens, and of 
their neighbors in this world commu- 
nity, merit our thanks. And we are 
grateful to you, Mr. Rockefeller, for 
the opportunity, through the recogni- 
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tion of these five, to renew our faith 
in the whole pursuit of public service. 

Scandals and witch hunts directed 
at the career public service were ramp- 
ant when Mr. Rockefeller initiated 
these awards nearly 20 years ago in 
the midst of what we sadly call the 
McCarthy period. His action then 
helped to restore the morale and the 
reputation of government service. We 
owe it to him, as well as to ourselves, 
to hope for a similar reaction from the 
recognition extended here today. 

Last summer, a U.S. Senator asked 
a bright, earnest young man who had 
come to Washington to serve his coun- 
try what, in the light of his experi- 
ence, he would advise other young 
people interested in working for their 
government. 

“My advice,” he replied, “would be 
to stay away.” 

In a period that has saddened us 
all, this was, to me, one of the most 
tragic episodes. 

To serve the public, to serve the 
people, to serve the government they 
have chosen to represent them, should 
always be among the highest aspira- 
tions of all our citizens, and it should 
most especially be among the highest 
aspirations of our young people. 

When we denigrate the public ser- 
vice, we demean the capacity of free 
people to manage their own affairs. 
When we frustrate idealism, we crip- 
ple the capacity for greatness and even 
for effectiveness. 

The respect and appreciation due 
the career public servant should not 
hide the fact that the role of the career 
official in a representative government 
will always be somewhat uncertain 
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and even somewhat uneasy. We need 
the vitality and initiative, the “fresh- 
ness from the people” of the in-and- 
outer; just as we need the experience, 
professionalism and impartiality of the 
career public servant. Indeed, this is 
one more of the checks and balances 
that have been built into our system. 

When James Madison wrote that the 
“accumulation of all power in the 
same hands, whether of one, of few, or 
of many * * * is the very definition 
of tyranny,” he was not thinking of 
the need for diffusion of power within 
the executive branch. But as govern- 
ment has grown, the diffusion of 
power not just among the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches, but 
even within the executive branch— 
must be looked upon as one of the 
safeguards of our freedoms. 

Of course, a bureaucracy unrespon- 
sive to the voice of the electorate 
would be intolerable. But that is not 
the current problem. Some of the ma- 
jor maladies of American government 
arise not from an excessive bureau- 
cratic posture and resistance to inno- 
vation; but rather from non-profes- 
sional behavior, from action without 
authorization, or from action without 
adequate respect for the law. 

As an elected public official, I have 
not been able to share in the often 
expressed fear and suspicion that the 
career official is not sufficiently re- 
sponsive to the changes called for by 
the ballot box. And, as a non-elected 
official, I have sadly observed attempts 
by some elected to public office to use 
excessive rhetoric and later abandon- 
ment of the people’s mandate to in- 
trude upon and even to subvert the 





process of fair and honest administra- 
tion. 

This is not a new problem. How- 
ever, accelerating change has made it 
more intense. And the growth in the 
power of government has made it 
vastly more important. Huge stakes be- 
come involved in the vague and shift- 
ing inter-relationship between policy 
determination by the elected public 
official and program implementation 
by the career public servant. 

There is no simple answer to the 
problem of making the permanent ca- 
reer employee more responsive to 
changes in the larger political system. 
But one thing is certain: direct control 
over the far-flung activities of some 
three million civil servants is not feasi- 
ble, even if it were desirable. No mat- 
ter how large the staff of White House 
supervisors might be, or how many 


Congressional committees might be set 
up to act as watchdogs, the essential 
elements of the answer must be based 
upon leadership and honesty from the 
policy making authority. 


We must become far more serious 
than we have ever been about estab- 
lishing, maintaining and respecting a 
responsible and responsive career pub- 
lic service if our system is going to be 
adequate to the needs of our time. 

This means a clear recognition of 
the civil servant’s obligation to execute 
the policies of the elected official. But 
it also means an equally clear recogni- 
tion of the elected official’s obligation 
to respect the civil servant’s responsi- 
bility for the processes of even-handed 
administration. When there is such a 
great need for bringing new talent, 
new enthusiasm, new dedication into 
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our public life, it is vital that we re- 
cognize, promote and protect the role 
of the disciplined professionals. 

There must also be clear recognition 
that the career public servant does not 
exist to serve party or personality, but 
to serve policy and process. 

Nothing is more destructive of good 
government than the confusion of per- 
sonal loyalty with institutional loyalty. 
No less than with other citizens, the 
political preferences of career public 
servants are their own private con- 
cerns. The loyalty of a career public 
servant belongs not to any holder of 
public office, but to the standards of 
his profession and to the institutions 
of our Nation. 

As with all good public servants, a 
distinguishing characteristic of today’s 
winners is their commitment to institu- 
tions rather than to individuals. Each 
has served several Presidents—served 
them loyally and well; not because of 
personal loyalty to any one President, 
but because of loyalty to the Presi- 
dency, to the government, and to the 
nation. It is our duty to make the 
meaning of their example ring out 
loud and clear. 

Failure to understand the proper 
placement of loyalties breeds suspicion 
and distrust. Creating conditions in 
which trust and confidence can grow 
is a central task of leadership at all 
levels of government. Trust is the very 
lifeblood of a society that aspires to be 
strong and just. 

Today, trust, like energy, appears to 
be in short supply. But, happily, cyni- 
cal acceptance of the status quo has 
never been one of our national charac- 
teristics. 
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We have never blamed our institu- 
tions for the manner in which they 
have been administered. We have fol- 
lowed the wise injunction not to de- 
stroy good buildings because we have 
bad tenants. 

The public service that survived the 
brutal assaults of the McCarthy period 
two decades ago has produced the 
type of public servant we honor here 
today. This should inspire confidence 
that the current difficulties in making 
government work will be faced reso- 
lutely, creatively, with fidelity, and 
with success. 

Shortly before his death, the late 
Whitney Young made a _ statement 
which I think is worth repeating in 
relation to our current concerns. Out 
of the depths of his often bitter strug- 
gles, he said: 

“I do have faith in America—not so much 
in a sudden upsurge of morality nor in a 


new surge toward a greater patriotism. But 
I believe in the intrinsic intelligence of 
Americans. I do not believe that we forever 
need to be confronted by tragedy or crises in 
order to act. I believe that we as a people 
will not wait to be embarrassed or pushed 
by events into a posture of decency. I be- 
lieve that America has the strength to do 
what is right because it is right. I am con- 
vinced that given a kind of collective wis- 
dom and sensitivity, Americans today can be 
persuaded to act creatively and imaginatively 
to make democracy work. This is my hope, 
this is my dream, this is my faith.” 


I share these convictions. Therefore, 


Mr. Rockefeller, to you and to you 


winners of the Rockefeller Public Ser- 
vice Awards let me express our thanks 
for giving new strength to our faith in 
our public service. Let these awards 
and this occasion be the inspiration 
for rekindled faith in our system of 
government, in our country, in our- 
selves as free people. 


Value of Reading 


Through reading, today’s executive can fight obsolescence day by 
day. All the formal efforts that organizations make to develop their 
executives will fail if the executives themselves do not carry this 
development into their personal lives. There is no better, more per- 
sonalized way to do this than by reading. 


B. J. Hodge and John W. Lee 


Florida State University 
Management Review, December 1973 





The Watchdog Reports 


The following items from past issues of The Watchdog, the 
monthly newspaper of the GAO Employees Association, 
Carl C. Berger, editor, are republished for the benefit of GAO’s 


present staff. 


GAO Draws Praise of Congress 


April 1955 


The General Accounting Office re- 
ceived high praise from congressional 
leaders as a result of Comptroller Gen- 
eral Joseph Campbell’s testimony be- 
fore congressional committees on dif- 
ferent legislation. 


The report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on Atomic Energy Commission 
contracts for electric power drew this 
comment from Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson of New Mexico: 


“T must say that his [Mr. Campbell’s] report 
is a very interesting and enlightening one, 
and promises very fine things for Mr. Camp- 
bell’s administration of his high office * * *. 
In the summary and conclusions the General 
Accounting Office reached a decision which I 
think is a commendable one * * *. If this is 
a forerunner of future work that will be han- 
dled by his department, we shall look for- 
ward to succeeding documents with great 
interest.” 


Concerning testimony on the Ad- 
ministration’s Highway Program, 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
Noted: 


“The statement made by Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell is accurate, is fundamental, 
and, coming from such a high authority, de- 
serves the fullest consideration of the Sen- 


ate. I desire to compliment the Comptroller 
General on the very splendid presentation he 
has made on this legislation.” 


Mr. Campbell also testified before a 

committee on the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill. Of this, Represent- 
ative Charles W. Vursell of Illinois 
stated : 
“T was particularly impressed with the alert- 
ness and the ability evidenced by those in 
charge of the General Accounting Office. This 
Office appears to me to be doing a most ex- 
cellent job. Their services are of untold 
value to our Government from the standpoint 
of efficiency which they are able to bring 
about by better accounting rractices and by 
the tremendous amount of money they have 
been able to collect for and to save the 
Federal Government.” 


K. A. Brasfield Promoted 


July 1955 


Karney A. Brasfield has been ap- 
pointed as an assistant to the Comp- 
troller General, according to a recent 
announcement made by Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

Mr. Brasfield leaves the position of 
Deputy Director of the Accounting 
Systems Division of GAO to assume 
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his new duties. Now in his 25th year 
of Government service, Mr. Brasfield 
came to GAO in 1952. Prior to that he 
served as Controller of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and Comptroller of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Brasfield 
is a graduate of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. He is a certified public 
accountant and a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants and 
other professional organizations. 

Mr. Brasfield will work with Robert 
F. Keller, Assistant to the Comptroller 
General since 1950, on congressional 
and interagency relationships of GAO. 

During the period 1931-45, he fig- 
ured prominently in the leadership un- 
der which a modern accounting and 
financial reporting system for the mul- 
timillion dollar family of corporations 
making up the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration was developed. He was Comp- 
troller of FCA in 1938. 


In 1945 Mr. Brasfield assisted in 
overcoming the tremendous accounting 
and financial problems facing War 
Food Administration and Commodity 
Credit resulting from 
wartime operations involving billions 
of dollars of transactions. 


From 1947-52, he directed the ac- 
counting and financial activities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 


tration, USDA. 


Corporation 


L. J. Powers 


July 1955 


Lawrence J. Powers, Associate Di- 
rector of the Accounting Systems Divi- 
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sion, has been named Deputy Director 
of that division by Walter F. Frese, 
Director. He replaces Karney A. Bras- 
field who has been appointed an As- 
sistant to the Comptroller General. 


R. E. Casey Resigns 
For House Committee 


August 1955 


Ralph E. Casey, Associate General 
Counsel, Office of the General Counsel, 
has resigned to become Chief Counsel 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. In his resigna- 
tion to Comptroller General Campbell, 
Mr. Casey stated that the decision to 
accept the new position was the tough- 
est decision he ever made. Mr. Camp- 
bell accepted the resignation with deep 
regret, and commended him for the fine 
record he accomplished while with the 
General Accounting Office. 


“Russ” Young Retires 


September 1955 


Russell G. Young, special assistant 
to the General Counsel, has retired 
after 38 years of Government service. 
Commendation by the General Counsel 
and his staff bore witness to the high 
esteem and affection in which he was 


held. 


Following 2 years in the Army, he 
began his career as a civilian Govern- 
ment employee in 1919 with the Treas- 
ury Department in the Office of the 
Auditor for the War Department. He 
transferred to GAO in 1936. 

The establishment in 1942 of an in- 
dex-digest section in the Office of the 
General Counsel was one of the ac- 





complishments of Mr. Young. The op- 
erating procedure and publication for- 
mat which were established under Mr. 
Young’s direction are still being fol- 
lowed. 

In addition to his duties as special 
assistant to the General Counsel, Mr. 
Young was the security officer for the 
Office of the General Counsel. He 
served as a member of the Performance 
Rating Panel and as a member of the 
Incentive Awards Committee. His 
latest achievement was the inaugura- 
tion of a recruitment and training pro- 
gram for attorneys in GAO. 


Dekker & Lang Reassigned 


October 1955 


Matthew A. Broughton, Investigator 
in Charge, Dallas, will retire October 
31. He entered Government service in 
July 1922, came to Investigations in 
1928, and has headed field work in 
New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
and Dallas. 


Deon H. Dekker, Investigator in 
Charge, Denver, will spcceed Mr. 
Broughton as head of the Dallas office. 
He holds an A.B. degree in business 
administration from Hope College, 
Michigan, and received his L.L.B. 
from DePaul University, Chicago, in 
1940. He was admitted to the Michi- 
gan bar in 1940. 


Mr. Dekker served as an investiga- 
tor with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in Chicago and Milwaukee and 
also served with the Farmers Home 
Administration and the Atomic Energy 


Commission. He joined GAO in 1952 
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and became head of the Denver office 
in 1953. 

Elmer P. Lang, of the Seattle field 
office, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Dekker in the Denver office. He was 
born in Wisconsin, attended schools in 
Minnesota, and received his L.L.B. 
from Creighton University, Omaha, in 
1928. There he was mentioned for All- 
American in football. Mr. Lang was 
admitted to the Nebraska bar in 1928. 

He coached football for four years 
after college and then was employed 
by International Harvester and Allis- 
Chalmers. He entered Government ser- 
vice in 1942 as an investigator with 
the Farmers Home Administration in 
California. Mr. Lang joined GAO in 
1954. 


R. Jordan To Retire 


November 1955 


Robert Jordan is the first employee 
to retire from the Accounting Systems 
Division. Mr. Jordan came to GAO in 
1938 as an investigator, Office of In- 
vestigation. He also served as investi- 
gator in charge, Denver, and in the 
Corporation Audits Division and was 
transferred to the ASD in 1950. His 
most recent assignment was the revi- 
sion of the internal accounting system 
of GAO. 

Mr. Jordan has been in the account- 
ing field for 51 years, since 1904. He 


headed his own public accounting firm 
in Roanoke, Virginia, and was Deputy 
Auditor of Public Accounts for the 
State of Virginia in charge of account- 
ing systems and procedures for the 
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State and Director of Finance for 
Emergency Relief Administration and 
Works Progress Administration for 
the State of Virginia. He also assisted 


the Virgin Islands Government in the 
revision of its accounting system and 
was commended by the Governor for 
his work. 


Easing Retirement Trauma 


Retirement need not be a total termination of the interests of a life- 
time. But to provide for the continuity that can result in benefits to 
both the individual and the organization, good mechanisms for com- 
munication are required. A person who is retiring can be very agree- 
able and supportive of the change in his relationship to the firm if he 
is kept informed of what is happening. Organizations cannot afford to 
take the attitude that “when he’s gone, he’s gone; he doesn’t have a 
right to know about things after he leaves.” Such an attitude is un- 
healthy both for the retired person and for the company that wishes 


to make the best use of his talents. 


James L. Hayes 


President, American 
Management Associations 
Managers’ Forum, 
January 1974 
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The Old Alaska Guide 


The survey of the proposed Alaska pipeline described in the Winter 1974 
issue of The GAO Review by L. Neil Rutherford of the Seattle regional office 
prompted Irvine M. Crawford, associate director of the General Government 
Division, to appraise Mr. Rutherford’s abilities as a guide this way. 


The Old Alaska Guide 


When going to Alaska 
And Seattle on the side, 
The man to get in touch with, 


Is the Old Alaska Guide. 


He doesn’t work for Gray Line 
And he doesn’t tote a gun, 

But he knows his way around, 

And he’ll show you lots of fun. 


Best of all, his services 
Will be absolutely free, 
If perchance you qualify, 
Organizationally. 


GAO Organizational Changes © Office of Energy and Special 


Projects. 
On December 14, 1973, the Comp- 


troller General, Elmer B. Staats, an- 
nounced the following organizational 
changes. 


e Financial and General Manage- 
ment Studies Division. 


@ Office of Federal Elections. 


—Designation of Phillip S. Hughes, 
formerly director of the Office of 
Federal Elections, to be Assistant 
Comptroller General responsible 
for the following organizational 
units: 


—Transfer of Energy Projects Staff 
of the Resources and Economic 
Development Division to the new 
Office of Energy and Special 
Projects to which are assigned the 
following responsibilities to be 
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carried out under Mr. Hughes’ 
immediate direction: 


e Liaison and audit responsibil- 
ity with respect to the newly 
established Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration and such statutory 
responsibilities as may be pla- 
ced upon GAO with respect to 
energy data collection and 
analysis. 

¢ GAO responsibilities under the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline Act for 
reviewing the collection of in- 
formation required by inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies 
and the approval of requests 
for collection of information 
proposed to be sent out by 
those agencies. 

—Designation of L. Fred Thompson 
as director of the Office of Fed- 
eral Elections. 


In announcing these changes, the 
Comptroller General also stated: 


“The Congress has under consideration 
major changes in its procedures for review- 
ing requests for spending authority. If this 
legislation is enacted, legislative budget com- 
mittees and a central staff would be estab- 
lished to assist them. It is expected that the 
GAO will be assigned additional responsi- 
bilities and/or be requested to undertake 
economic, program evaluation, and other 
studies in support of the legislative budget 
committees. I have asked Mr. Hughes to ad- 
vise me as to how we can best relate GAO’s 
resources to assist the proposed committees 
and their staff.” 


Progress in Improving 
Department of Defense 
Accounting 


On January 10, 1974, the statement 
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of accounting principles and standards 
for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and Defense agencies was ap- 
proved by the Comptroller General. 
With this approval, accounting princi- 
ples and standards for the entire De- 
partment of Defense now have been 
approved by GAO. 

Mr. Staats commended the Depart- 
ment of Defense officials for (1) ob- 
taining approval of the statements of 
accounting principles and standards 
and (2) assigning higher priority to 
efforts to obtain approval of the de- 
signs of all of the accounting systems 
in the department. 

The Comptroller General also stated 
that he was pleased with the fine rela- 
tionships that have developed between 
the department and GAO in carrying 
out the systems approval effort and 
that GAO would continue working 
with Defense representatives to com- 
plete the approval of all of their ac- 
counting systems. 

The road to improving Defense ac- 
counting systems has been a long and 
arduous one since the enactment of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 that laid down the prin- 
ciple of GAO approval, rather than 
prescription, of accounting systems. 

Until 1966, the only GAO-approved 
accounting system of the Department 
of Defense was that for the civil func- 
tions of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
approved in 1955. 


In recent years, particular stress has 
been placed by both agencies to in- 
crease efforts to develop systems which 
meet GAO standards. Eight systems 
designs have now been approved and 
17 other systems now are being 





evaluated by GAO. Twenty additional 
systems are expected to be submitted 
to GAO for approval by June 30, 
1974. Since a total of 117 Defense 
accounting systems have been identi- 
fied as subject to approval, it can be 
readily seen that much effort remains 
to be devoted to this work. 

In completing GAO approval of the 
Department of Defense statements of 
accounting principles and standards, 
the Comptroller General expressed to 
the GAO staff his appreciation for the 
“leadership and the hard work which 
is reflected in this milestone on the 
part of our own staff.” He also stated 
that “without their assistance and 


their initiative and their persuasive- 
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ness we would not have been able to 
recognize this milestone today.” 

GAO cooperative accounting sys- 
tems development work is the responsi- 
bility of the Financial and General 
Management Studies Division under 
Donald L. Scantlebury, director. Ri- 
chard W. Maycock, deputy director, is 
in charge of the accounting systems 
work. Key staff members engaged at 
the Department of Defense are James 
P. Oliver, assistant director; Joseph J. 


Donlon, Jr.; and Robert F. McMican. 


Objective—Energy Independence 


From President Nixon’s message of 


Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats signs last approval letter for the Defense Department’s 
accounting principles and standards on January 10, 1974, as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) Terence E. McClary happily looks on. 
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January 23, 1974, to the Congress on 
energy: 


“The energy emergency has shown us that 
we must never again be caught so dependent 
upon uncertain supplies. It is a lesson the 
American people must and will take to heart. 
By 1980, if we move forward with the pro- 
posals I have outlined today, I believe we 
can place ourselves in a position where we 
can be essentially independent of foreign 
energy producers. 


“America has half the world’s reserves of 
coal. It has billions of barrels of oil in the 
ground, as well as convertible oil shale. It 
has vast natural gas reserves. We have the 
world’s largest installed nuclear capacity and 
half the world’s hydroelectric plants. This 
represents a truly enormous store of energy. 


“The United States also has the largest 
pool of highly trained scientific talent in the 
world. Our managerial skills in the private 
sector are enormous. And our organized fa- 
cilities for solving technical problems in uni- 
versities, businesses, and government are 
unparalleled. 


“T have no doubt that the bringing together 
of these natural and human resources can 
propel us toward an era of energy inde- 
pendence.” 


GAO Audit Saves Lives 


The following note on this intrigu- 
ing subject is from the December 1973 
issue of the Seattle regional office 
newsletter: 


“Surely a milestone in the evolution of GAO 
was an accomplishment report signed Sep- 
tember 14, 1973, in which the accomplish- 
ment was measured in human lives saved 
rather than dollars saved. Because the once 
so ultra-conservative GAO had the courage 
and the determination to use human lives 
rather than dollars as a criteria, thousands 
of citizens who once were doomed to die on 
our highways are now going to live. The par- 
ticipating staff in SRO, the lead region, were 
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Bob Higgins, Joel Layne, Linda Rubin, Joe 
Gibbons, Joe Sears, and Rod Conti. 


“We reported to the Congress that State 
highway departments tended to spend all 
available highway funds on new construc- 
tion rather than spend part of the money 
on improving safety of existing highways. We 
said that each million dollars spent on high- 
way safety would prevent 3.85 more deaths 
and 59.37 more injuries annually than the 
same amount spent on highway construction. 
Following issuance of the report in May 1972 
and Mr. Staats’ appearance before a con- 
gressional committee, the Congress ear- 
marked $375 million in the Federal-aid High- 
way Act of 1973 to improve high-hazard loca- 
tions and eliminate roadside obstacles. Based 
on available statistics, use of the funds 
should save 1,450 lives and prevent 22,000 in- 
juries annually over the capital life of the 
improvements. That is social accounting!” 


Bid Protest Comment 


An important activity of the GAO 
Office of the General Counsel is the 
consideration of protests by unsuccess- 
ful bidders of awards of Government 
contracts by Federal agencies. Under 
this procedure, GAO provides an inde- 
pendent forum for considering com- 
plaints of interested parties against 
agency procurement actions. 

During the fiscal year 1973, a total 
of 1,096 bid protest cases were dis- 
posed of. 


Protests sustained 40 
Protests denied 542 
Protests withdrawn 326 
Other actions 188 


Total 1,096 


One unsuccessful bidder and protes- 
ter recently wrote the Comptroller 
General: 





“It is our sincere hope that all Government 
contractors will receive the benefit of your 
expeditious handling of protests and that as 
a result of your surveillance, the Govern- 
ment procurement system will be maintained 
on a highly professional, non-personal basis.” 


GAO Assistance to 
Architect of the Capitol 


In May 1973, Architect of the Capi- 
tol George M. White requested GAO 
to evaluate a proposed price of over 
$2.7 million submitted under a prelim- 
inary letter contract to furnish a por- 
tion of the security surveillance system 
to be installed at the United States 
Capitol buildings. He further re- 
quested that the results of the evalua- 
tion be furnished without a formal re- 
port and that the staff members 
working on the assignment be made 
available to discuss their work with 
representatives of his office. 

Under the supervision of Charles 
Weinfeld, assistant director, Procure- 
ment and Systems Acquisition Divi- 
sion, the staff assigned to make the 
evaluation of the price proposal con- 
sisted of Jack Dunwiddie and Melvin 
McComb of the GAO Cleveland sub- 
office. 

The Architect of the Capitol wrote 
to Richard W. Gutmann, director, Pro- 
curement and Systems Acquisition Di- 
vision: 

“Please accept my sincere appreciation for 
the excellent extensive efforts of your Divi- 
sion in pursuance of my request. I under- 
stand that we are particularly indebted to 
Mr. Charles Weinfeld of your Division and 


to certain other staff members of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


“These efforts have enabled us to negotiate 
a very considerable reduction from the May 
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10 proposal * * * and we expect it to con- 
tinue to be most helpful in ongoing negotia- 
tions for definitizing of the letter contract.” 


GAO Use of Agriculture 
Inspector General Reports 


During hearings before the House 
Appropriations Committee on 1974 ap- 
propriations for agricultural programs 
involving environmental and consumer 
protection, the following exchange 
took place concerning GAO’s use of 
reports of the Inspector General of the 
Department of Agriculture: 


“Mr. WuitTEN. To what extent does the 
General Accounting Office utilize your find- 
ings as a basis for the reviews it makes of 
agricultural activities? 


“Mr. Kossack. By mutual arrangement, we 
routinely send GAO copies of all OIG audit 
reports except those involving small entities 
such as ASCS and FHA county offices, food 
stamp project areas, et cetera. However, 
these reports are available to GAO on re- 
quest. 


“Also excepted are audit reports being con- 
sidered by legal officials for possible legal 
action; and those containing information 
restricted by laws or given under a pledge 
of confidence. 


“We also furnish GAO, ‘quarterly, a de- 
tailed listing, from our computerized infor- 
mation retrieval system, of all audit and 
investigative findings. 


“We believe that GAO makes: substantial 
use of OIG audit findings in determining 
what programs or activities, or parts thereof, 
to audit; and also what aspects or issues to 
focus on. GAO reports, when appropriate, 
acknowledge and/or accept previous OIG 
findings involving the same subject matter 
or general program area.” 


Goal Setting in Educating Indians 


As brought out in the GAO report 
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on “Opportunity to Improve Indian 
Education in Schools Operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs” (B-161468, 
Apr. 27, 1972), the Department of the 
Interior has had a major goal for 
years of closing the education gap be- 
tween Indians and other Americans. 
The goal was to raise Indian students’ 
academic achievement levels to the na- 
tional average by 1976. 

In the GAO audit, it was found that 
the programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had not been designed to 
achieve such a goal. In fact, officials 
at 5 of 12 schools visited by GAO 
auditors said they were not even 
aware of such a goal. The other 
schools had made no particular efforts 
to design their programs to reach this 
goal nor had they received instruc- 
tions from the Bureau’s central office 
to do so. 

The subject came up for discussion 
during hearings on the appropriations 
request for fiscal year 1974. Senator 
Alan Bible of Nevada referred to the 
GAO report that was “highly critical 
of BIA schools” and asked the agency 
witness what was being done to cor- 
rect the various deficiencies reported. 
In response, the agency supplied a 
lengthy written statement which in- 
cluded the following comments about 
the educational goal described above. 
“The goal set in 1963 of reaching a level of 
academic achievement for Indians equal to 
the national average is no longer considered 
a desirable or satisfactory goal. It is based 
on a false premise that education should do 
the same things to or for all students. More- 
over, the standard academic achievement 
tests used are commonly acknowledged to be 
culturally biased and, consequently, inac- 


curate instruments for measuring the quality 
of Indian education programs.” 


The statement then went on to de- 
scribe the Bureau’s future plans for 
assisting in the education of Indians 
under a program no longer geared to 
an overall long-range goal. The plan 
now 


“* * * recognizes that the primary responsi- 
bility for the education of children rests with 
the parents of the children and the com- 
munity in which they live. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs proposes to respond to Indian 
requests for change and to make possible in- 
creasing acceptance of responsibility for the 
direction of their children’s education by 
Indian people. The Bureau will offer as- 
sistance to the community in all phases of 
the development and implementation of edu- 
cation programs. This will include assist- 
ance in the assessment of needs, establish- 
ment of goals, objectives and priorities, and 
the evaluation of progress.” 


Benefits of 
Cost Accounting Standards 


B. B. Lynn, director, Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency, recorded the fol- 
lowing comments on this subject in 


The DCAA Bulletin for October 1973. 


“As we go about our job of reviewing Dis- 
closure Statements, ascertaining compliance 
with Cost Accounting Standards, etc., we 
must bear in mind some of the benefits 
which have been promised and which should 
accrue to both the Government and industry 
as a result of P.L. 91-379. For example, 
much good should come from reducing the 
numerous alternative cost accounting methods 
which may now be selected to record costs 
under Government contracts. The present 
opportunities for both sides to choose and 
defend various methods, most of which are 
not specifically precluded by generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles, generate many 
controversies between the contracting parties. 
These disagreements continue through the 
various administrative levels and some culmi- 
nate in quasi-judicial and judicial arenas. 





All of this, of course, results in the expendi- 
ture of much needless time, effort and cost, 
and contributes to adverse and sometimes 
even hostile relationships. 


“The Law envisions that the Standards shall 
be ‘designed to achieve uniformity and con- 
sistency in the cost-accounting principles 
followed by defense contractors and subcon- 
tractors under Federal contracts.’ It has been 
suggested that uniformity is a lateral con- 
cept, relating to two or more contractors, 
while consistency is a vertical concept, per- 
taining to the requirement for a specific 
contractor to apply the same accounting 
methods to like costs incurred in like cir- 
cumstances. These provisions did not intro- 
duce innovative concepts, but they did estab- 
lish something new in terms of formal re- 
quirements. There is good reason to believe 
that they should assist contract auditors and 
contracting officers in evaluating pricing 
proposals submitted by individual contrac- 
tors and comparing the proposals submitted 
by two or more contractors for the same 
procurement. 


“We hope that the work of the Cost Ac- 
counting Standards Board, with the coop- 
eration of the Government, industry and the 
accounting profession, will contribute to 
sound contracting, reduce the time and cost 
necessary to achieve it, and promote better 
relations between the parties. Amidst our 
problems and difficulties in evaluating Dis- 
closure Statements, and ascertaining com- 
pliance with P.L. 91-379 and DoD imple- 
menting regulations, we must be ever mind- 
ful of the benefits envisioned when the Law 
was enacted, and work cooperatively toward 
achieving them.” 


Secretary of Defense 
Views GAO Reports 


James R. Schlesinger, Secretary of 
Defense, sent a memorandum to top 
officials in the Department of Defense 
a few months ago setting forth his 
views on GAO work and reports on 
Defense activities. 
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“In view of the changes in top officials of 
the Department of Defense, including the 
Military Departments, I wish to reemphasize 
the importance and usefulness of reports 
prepared by the General Accounting Office 
regarding activities of the Department of 
Defense. 


“These reports have a substantial impact on 
congressional and public views regarding 
DoD activities, and merit prompt and care- 
ful DoD top management attention. They 
provide a valuable means of identifying prob- 
lems that require corrective management 
attention. 


“In commenting on GAO reports the De- 
partment should be objective, acknowledge 
problems when they exist, indicate what 
corrective actions are being taken, and point 
out judiciously any pertinent omissions or 
inaccuracies in the GAO findings and con- 
clusions.” 


International Journal of 
Government Auditing 


The first issue of the redesigned In- 
ternational Journal of Government Au- 
diting was printed in January 1974. 


This new magazine is sponsored by 
the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Supreme Audit 


Institutions (INTOSAI), which is 
made up of the top national auditors 
of the countries participating in the 
United Nations. The U.S. member of 
this organization is the Comptroller 
General of the United States, Elmer B. 
Staats. 


The magazine is being launched on 
a modest basis in an effort to provide 
a useful medium for exchange of ideas 
and international communication in 
the field of auditing government oper- 
ations. At present there is no journal 


filling this need. 
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In addition to an English language 
edition, separate editions will be pub- 
lished in Spanish and French. 

The project is being financially sup- 
ported by member countries of 
INTOSAI and by United Nations De- 
velopment Fund. Copies are available 
for public subscription at $2 a year. 

Editorial services are provided by: 


E. H. Morse, Jr. (U.S.) 


Roland Sawyer (U.S.) 
Renny Englebert (Canada) 


An associate editor from Venezuela 
is also expected to be appointed. 
The January 1974 issue contains ar- 
ticles on: 
¢ GAO auditing, by Allen R. Vass, 
director, Office of Policy. 


¢ Operational auditing for govern- 


ment programs, by Robert R. 
Ringwood, State Auditor of Wis- 
consin. 

¢ The operational audit, by Des- 
mond B. J. Morin of Coopers & 
Lybrand, Toronto, Canada. 


® Reform of the Peruvian Comp- 
troller General’s Office, by James 
P. Wesberry, Jr., of the Institute 
of Public Administration of New 
York. 


JFMIP Awards 


Comptroller General Staats presided 
at the Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Award Program awards 
luncheon on January 28 at the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel. These awards re- 
cognized government employees who 


Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats and 1974 recipients of JFMIP awards, Edward W. 


Stepnick and Robert R. Ringwood (right). 
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have achieved significant economies, 
efficiencies, and improvements in Fed- 
eral, State, or local government. 


Winners of the 1974 award were 
Edward W. Stepnick, Director of the 
HEW Audit Agency, and Robert R. 
Ringwood, State Auditor of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Stepnick was an assistant direc- 
tor in the former Civil Division of 
GAO before he joined the HEW Audit 
Agency in 1967. Mr. Ringwood, a 
member of the National Intergovern- 
mental Audit Forum, has been State 
Auditor of Wisconsin since 1968. 


Textbook on Accounting for 
Public Administration 


Under the sponsorship of the Fed- 
eral Government Accountants Associa- 
tion, Dr. Lennis Knighton of Brigham 
Young Uuiversity is writing a college- 
level textbook on accounting for pub- 
lic administration. No satisfactory text 
on this subject has ever been pub- 
lished although there has been a 
crying need for one for years. In the 
light of the ever-growing expansion of 
Federal, State, and local government 
operations, their importance in our so- 
ciety, and the need for college gradu- 
ates, irrespective of their career fields, 
to have an exposure to basic principles 
and concepts of good government fi- 
nancial management, the need for ade- 
quate text material for teaching pur- 
poses is apparent. 

Dr. Knighton’s book will be an ini- 
tial effort to meet that need. The book 
will include major sections on these 
subjects: 
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—Accounting in the public sector. 

—Budgeting in governments. 

—tThe financial accounting process. 

—Accounting for the cost and ac- 
complishment of public programs. 

—Fund accounting in State and lo- 
cal governments. 

—Auditing in government. 
Publication is expected in early 

1975. 


Controlling Meetings 


R. Alec Mackenzie, management 
consultant, in an interview published 


in U.S. News & World Report (Dec. 
3, 1973) says: 


“A clergyman I know has set up these rules 
for meetings: Always start on the dot. Keep 
the agenda in view. Invite only those whose 
attendance is really needed. Encourage peo- 
ple to drop in when needed rather than stay 
the whole time. Stick to the agenda, resist 
interruptions, get your conclusions in writing 
and distribute them immediately with action 
assignments and steps to follow up. Have 
stand-up meetings whenever possible, to keep 
them short.” 


Note From Sweden 


Last fall three members of the staff 
of the Swedish National Audit Bureau, 
Ake Sanell, Pehr Rosengren, and 
Alfred Bretschneider, visited the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in Washington. 
A note to the Comptroller General 
from the Auditor General of Sweden 
comments: 

“The members of my staff who visited you 
are very impressed by your progress within 
the Auditing Fields. They found it particu- 
larly interesting to meet you, your directors 
and other members of your staff. I am not in 
the least astonished by their reactions. To me 
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you and your agency are second to none 
when it comes to auditing research and per- 
formance.” 


GAO Assistance to 
General Assembly of Virginia 


Virginia delegate Edward E. Lane 

wrote recently to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral about the assistance provided by 
Mort Dittenhofer and Rodney Espe of 
the Financial and General Manage- 
ment Studies Division in connection 
with efforts to organize Virginia’s 
Joint Legislative Audit and Review 
Commission. He stated: 
“We were frankly groping in the dark until 
we made our initial contact with your office. 
On two separate occasions Messrs. Ditten- 
hofer and Espe enlightened us considerably 
as to the nature and scope of the top flight 
operational auditing systems throughout the 
United States. They provided us with the 
kind of meaningful information we needed 
to get our own endeavor off the ground. 


“You can be proud to have two such capable 
and talented men working under you.” 


GAO Annual Report for 1973 


The annual report for fiscal year 
1973 was officially transmitted to the 


Congress early in January 1974. 
Again in a single volume after a 2- 
year experiment in publishing it in 2 
volumes, the 1973 report is a docu- 
ment of 275 pages replete with sum- 
mary information on GAO’s wide- 
ranging activities and accomplish- 
ments. 

From a sampling of acknowledg- 
ments from Members of Congress: 


“TI certainly appreciate receiving the report, 
and commend you and the General Account- 
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ing Office not only for the extensive and re- 
sponsible work indicated therein but also for 
the format in which this important informa- 
tion is made available to the Congress and 
the American public.” 


Howard W. Cannon, Nevada 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration 


“I find it an impressive and very helpful 
document.” 


“T would also like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the excellent, sustained assist- 
ance that GAO is giving to me and to other 
Senators who serve on this Committee. This 
list of projects on which GAO has helped or 
is helping the Senate Committee on Aging 
is a long one, and it is growing rapidly.” 


Frank Church, /daho 


Chairman, Senate Special 
Committee on Aging 


“T am delighted to have a copy of this re- 
port and I know I shall find it useful.” 


John Sparkman, Alabama 

Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs 


“This information is always a useful addition 
to the resource material in my office; and I 
shall look over it carefully as a report of the 
work being done by your office.” 


Lee Metcalf, Montana 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations 


“You have always been most helpful to our 
Committee in connection with the many 
projects for which we have asked your 
assistance. The performance of your investi- 
gators has been outstanding, and on behalf 
of all Members of our Committee, I want to 
take this special opportunity to express my 
appreciation to you for their assistance.” 





Thaddeus J. Dulski, New York 
Chairman, House Committee on 


Post Office and Civil Service 


“I am very much aware of the broad spec- 
trum of your operation, and I always marvel 
at the excellence with which you and your 
staff carry out your varied responsibilities.” 


F. Edward Hebert, Louisiana 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Armed Services 


“T feel sure it will prove useful to us in the 
months ahead and your making it available 
is appreciated.” 


Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas 
Chairman, House Committee on 


Ways and Means 


Tom Gallagher Dies 


The GAO Review records with re- 
gret the death on February 12, 1974, 
of Thomas J. Gallagher, assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 


Mr. Gallagher joined GAO in 1936 
as a contract examiner and reviewer 
in the Audit Division. After serving 
with the United States Army in World 
War II, Mr. Gallagher returned to 
GAO as a claims examiner. In 1948 he 
was admitted to the District of Colum- 


bia Bar and joined the Office of the 
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General Counsel. After holding the 
positions of senior attorney and dep- 
uty assistant general counsel Mr. Gal- 
lagher became, on July 1, 1973, an 
assistant general counsel. In that ca- 
pacity he was responsible for matters 
relating to pay and allowances, retire- 
ment pay, transportation, and other 
rights and benefits of members of the 
armed services. 

Mr. Gallagher received his LL.B. 
degree from Columbus University Law 
School. He was a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar and the Federal 
Bar Association. 
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U.S. Postal Service, Some 1973 Facts 


Composition 

Board of Governors 
Headquarters organization in 

Washington 
5 regions 
85 districts 
550 sectional centers 
31,300 post offices 


Financial data 


Revenues 
Government subsidy 
Expenses 


Net loss 


$701,000 
230,000 
1.3 billion 


Employees 
Vehicles 
Net fixed assets 


Mail volume 


billions of pieces 


First class 
Air mail 
Second class 
Third class 
Fourth class 


Other 
Total 


Composition of mails 


Transactions 

Advertising 
Correspondence 
Newspapers and magazines 
Merchandise 


Mail users 


Originated by: 
Business 
Households 


Government 


percent 


50.9 
1.3 
9.7 

22.6 


percent 


40 
26 
22 





y 


———— 


Ululldsly 


By JupitH HATTER 


Assistant Chief, Legislative Digest Section, Office of the General Counsel 


Functions of the 
General Accounting Office 


At the suggestion of the Comptroller 
General, the provisions of H.R. 9991, 
and its companion Senate measure, S. 
2049, to revise and restate certain 
functions and duties of the Comptrol- 
ler General, were divided into two sep- 
arate bills, one dealing with relatively 
straightforward provisions relating to 
largely routine changes in activities 
and one dealing with the more com- 
plex issues. 

On December 21, 1973, Congress- 
man Chet Holifield introduced H.R. 
12113, General Accounting Office Act 
of 1973, containing the simpler provi- 
sions, and H.R. 12114, Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1973, which con- 


tains the more complex provisions. 


Health Maintenance 
Organization Act of 1973 


Public Law 93-222, December 29, 
1973, 87 Stat. 914, the Health Mainte- 
nance Organization Act of 1973, re- 
quires the Comptroller General to eval- 
uate and report to the Congress on the 


operation of at least 50 health mainte- 
nance organizations. Additionally, he 
is required to evaluate and report to 
the Congress on the operations of dis- 
tinct categories of health maintenance 
organizations in comparison with each 
other, as a group in comparison with 
alternative forms of health care deliv- 
ery, and the impact on the health of 
the public. 

GAO is also to conduct a study of 
the economic effects on employers re- 
sulting from compliance with the re- 
quirement that employees’ health bene- 
fits plans include an option of 
membership in qualified health mainte- 
nance organizations. 


Energy Data Collection 
in the Federal Government 


Assistant Comptroller General Phil- 
lip S. Hughes appeared on January 
17, 1974, before the Subcommittee on 
Activities of Regulatory Agencies Re- 
lating to Small Business of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business to 
discuss energy data collection in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Hughes commented on various 
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HEARINGS AND LEGISLATION 


legislative proposals and pointed out 
the need not only for specific statutory 
authority for energy data collection 
but also for systematic data verifica- 
tion. He suggested that GAO should 
be given access to the same records 
and documentation to which any 
agency given responsibility for energy 
data collection is provided access to 
insure that independent reviews can 
be made for the Congress. (Other par- 
ticipants: Messrs. Peach, Duffus, and 
Fitzgerald.) 


Federal Energy 
Administration Act 


The Comptroller General appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tion and Military Operations of the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee on December 11, 1973, to dis- 
cuss H.R. 11793 which would establish 
a Federal Energy Administration and 
provide in statutory form the general 
charter already provided by Executive 
order to the Federal Energy Office. It 
was suggested that the long-term orga- 
nizational arrangements be approached 
cautiously and that the life of the ad- 
ministration be limited to 1 year. 
(Other participants: Messrs. Es- 
chwege, Peach, Moore, and Sperry.) 


Measuring and Enhancing 
Federal Productivity 


On December 17, 1973, the Comp- 
troller General appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Priorities and Econ- 
omy in Government of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to discuss efforts to 
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assess the feasibility of measuring and 
enhancing Federal productivity. 

The Comptroller General addressed 
four main points: (1) Why are pro- 
ductivity measures important in the 
public sector? (2) To what extent is 
Federal productivity measurable? (3) 
What factors cause productivity 
change in the Federal sector? (4) Is 
enlightened manpower management a 
key factor in productivity in the Fed- 
eral sector? (Other participants: 
Messrs. Scanilebury, Moundalexis, 


Usilaner, and Fitzgerald.) 


Federal Paperwork Burden 


The public law which authorizes the 
trans-Alaska oil pipeline (Public Law 
93-153, November 16, 1973, 87 Stat. 
576) contains a provision requiring 
that the Comptroller General review 
the collection of information required 
by independent Federal regulatory 
agencies to insure that the information 
is obtained with minimum burden 
upon small business enterprise. All ex- 
isting information gathering practices 
of independent regulatory agencies are 
to be reviewed with a view toward 
avoiding duplication of effort and 
minimizing the compliance burden on 
business and other persons. 


Congressional Control 
Over the Budget 


The Comptroller General appeared 
before the Senate Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee on January 15, 
1974, to reiterate the strong support 
of GAO for the objectives of S. 1541, 





proposed congressional budgetary con- 
trol legislation. This was his fourth 
appearance before congressional com- 
mittees to discuss the general subject. 
(Other participants: Messrs. Scanile- 
bury, Layton, DeSaniti, 
Sperry, and Fitzgerald.) 


Hunter, 


Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy 


The Comptroller General commented 
on the establishment of an Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy on No- 
vember 15, 1973, before the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee on Federal Procurement 
of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee. Mr. Staats articulated the 
belief that a clear congressional man- 
date for this recommendation by the 
Government Procurement Commission 


is essential and pledged a semiannual 
monitoring of executive branch action 
on the Commission recommendations. 


(Other Messrs. Dem- 
bling, Morris, Gutmann, Hall, and 
Sperry.) 


participants: 


Randolph-Sheppard Act 
Amendments of 1973 


On October 13, 1973, Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph of West Virginia in- 
troduced S. 2581, the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act Amendments of 1973. In 
discussing the intent of the legislation, 
Senator Randolph pointed out that the 
bill was, in part, the result of a GAO 
study of the sources and uses of in- 
come from vending machines on Fed- 
eral property. 


HEARINGS AND LEGISLATION 


Subsequently, on November 16, 
1973, Gregory J. Ahart, director, 
Manpower and Welfare Division, dis- 
cussed the results of the GAO study 
and commented on provisions of the 
bill at hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on the Handicapped of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
(Other participants: Messrs. Curtis, 
Solomon, and Bowlin.) 


Federal Disaster 
Assistance Program 


In connection with hearings on 
comprehensive disaster assistance leg- 
islation on November 8, 1973, Victor 
L. Lowe, director, General Govern- 
ment Division, briefed the Subcommit- 
tee on Water Resources of the House 
Public Works Committee on two re- 
cent GAO reports concerning disaster 
relief. He pointed out that disaster 
benefits have not been made available 
on a uniform basis to disaster victims 
and better coordination of the various 
Federal programs is needed. (Other 
participants: Messrs. Moore, Correira, 


and Griffith.) 


Weapons Acquisition System 


On November 14, 1973, the Comp- 
troller General appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Priorities and Econ- 
omy in Government of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to discuss GAO work 
involving procurement policies and 
practices in the acquisition of major 
weapons systems. (Other participants: 
Messrs. Morris, Gutmann, Hammond, 
Stolarow, Rinko, and Fitzgerald.) 
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HEARINGS AND LEGISLATION 


Central Valley Project 
Power Rate Increase 


On January 22, 1974, Baltas E. Bir- 
kle, deputy director, Resources and 
Economic Development Division, ap- 
peared before the Conservation and 
Natural Resources Subcommittee on 
the House Government Operations 
Committee to summarize the findings 
of the review conducted by GAO at 
the Subcommittee’s request on pro- 
posed January 1974 power rate in- 
crease for the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Central Valley Project in California. 
Some of the points of contention in 
the rate and repayment procedure in- 
volved hydrology studies, earned sur- 
plus, replacement costs, and the no- 
deficit-year concept. (Other partici- 


pants: Messrs. Higgins, Gregory, Ag- 
new, and Sperry.) 


Federal Regional Councils 


The Comptroller General appeared 
on January 31, 1974, before the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
Government 


tions of the House 


Operations Committee to provide an 


assessment of Federal Regional Coun- 
cils, review work on the Planned Vari- 
ations Demonstration Program (to 
demonstrate the feasibility of special 
revenue sharing for urban community 
development), and discuss the Joint 
Funding Simplification Act of 1973, 
H.R. 11236. (Other 


Messrs. Hair, Varholy, and Sperry.) 


participants: 


The AICPA Committee on Relations 
With the GAO Says— 


The members of this Committee agree with the philosophy and objec- 
tives advocated by the GAO in its standards and believe that the 
GAO’s broadened definition of auditing is a logical and worthwhile 
continuation of the evolution and growth of the auditing discipline. 


“Auditing Standards Established 
by the GAO—Their Meaning and 
Significance for CPAs,” 
Committee Report—1973 





GAO STAFF CHANGES 


Phillip S. Hughes 


Phillip S. Hughes was appointed Assistant Comptroller General for Energy 
and Special Projects, effective December 23, 1973. 


Mr. Hughes came to Washington, D.C., from Seattle in 1949 serving at that 
time as a budget and program analyst in the Bureau of Budget. He became 
assistant director for legislative reference in July 1958 and deputy director in 
1966 under President Johnson. He was reappointed to this post in 1969 by 
President Nixon. 


Mr. Hughes retired in October 1969 after 21 years of Bureau of the Budget 
service under 11 Budget Directors and 5 Presidents. He became Acting Presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Public Affairs and a consultant to the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Ford Foundation, and other organizations. He 
joined the Brookings Institution in 1971, becoming Director of Public Manage- 
ment Studies. 


Mr. Hughes received a B.A. degree in sociology from the University of 
Washington in 1938 and worked in the fields of management and statistics for 
Federal and State Governments and in private industry in the Seattle area from 
1938 to 1949, interrupted by World War II military service. 


He is a holder of the National Civil Service League Career Service Award 
and the Bureau of the Budget Award for Exceptional Service. Mr. Hughes 
received the Rockefeller Public Service Award in the field of administration on 
December 5, 1973 (see page 74). 





GAO STAFF CHANGES 


L. Mitchell Dick 


L. Mitchell Dick has been designated an assistant general counsel in the Office 
of the General Counsel on January 10, 1974. In this capacity he will be 
responsible for all matters involving transportation law. 


Mr. Dick joined GAO in the Transportation Division in 1948 and has been 
on the legal staff of the Office of the General Counsel since 1960. On January 
21, 1973, he was designated deputy assistant general counsel. 


Mr. Dick served in the U.S. Navy from 1944 to 1946. He attended Hampden- 
Sydney College and received a Bachelor of Arts degree in economics from 
Princeton University. He received an LL.B. degree from the George Washington 
University and was admitted to the Virginia State Bar in 1959. 


He is admitted to practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
United States Court of Claims, the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He is a member of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners, Phi Alpha Delta Legal Frater- 
nity, the Federal Bar Association, and the American Bar Association. He 
received the GAO Meritorious Service Award in 1969. 





GAO STAFF CHANGES 


Donald C. Kull 


Donald C. Kull was appointed in December 1973 as the first executive 
director of the Joint Financial Management Improvement Program. In this 
capacity, Mr. Kull will be responsible for developing and directing programs 


and projects relating to the improvement of financial management throughout 
the Federal Government. The JFMIP is a cooperative program sponsored by 
GAO, the Department of the Treasury, the Office of Management and Budget, 
the Civil Service Commission and the General Services Administration. 


Mr. Kull comes to this position from the Atomic Energy Commission where he 
served most recently as deputy director, Division of Management Information 
and Telecommunications Systems. Previous positions have included executive 
assistant to the General Manager, AEC; deputy assistant controller for Budgets, 
AEC; and assistant to the Chief Budget Officer, TVA. Mr. Kull was graduated 
magna cum laude from Gustavus Adolphus College in 1942 with majors in 
economics and business administration and holds a degree of M.A. in Public 
Administration from the University of Minnesota. 


Professional activities include membership in the American Society for Public 
Administration, Association for Computing Machinery, and the Federal Govern- 
ment Accountants Association. He is a former President of the East Tennessee 


Chapter of ASPA. 





GAO STAFF CHANGES 


Matthew J. Nevins 


Matthew J. Nevins, assistant general counsel, retired from GAO in December 
1973 after more than 38 years of Federal Government service. 


Mr. Nevins attended the College of the City of New York where he received a 
Bachelor of Social Science degree. After completing considerable graduate work 
in education at Fordham University he attended law school at St. Johns 
University where he earned his initial professional degree, Bachelor of Law. Mr. 
Nevins also was awarded the advanced professional degrees of Master of Patent 
Law and Doctor of Juridical Science from National University, now George 
Washington University. He is a member of the bars of New York and the 
District of Columbia and is active in the American and Federal Bar Associa- 
tions. 


He has served in GAO since 1935, holding positions of increasing responsibil- 
ity in the Claims Division from 1937 until 1947, when he transferred to the 
Office of the General Counsel as attorney. He received recognition for his 
outstanding performance under the Incentive Awards Program in 1952, and 
later that year he was reassigned as a reviewing attorney. Mr. Nevins was 
named assistant general counsel for civilian pay and miscellaneous matters in 
1958, and in 1960 he was designated assistant general counsel in the area of 
transportation law. 





With deep regret, the Review has learned that Mr. Nevins passed away on March 
2, 1974, while on a vacation trip in Puerto Rico. 
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GAO STAFF CHANGES 


Robert G. Rothwell 


Robert G. Rothwell was designated deputy director of Logistics and Commu- 
nications Division on January 20, 1974. In this position, he shares with the 
director of that division responsibility for planning and directing GAO reviews 
of a variety of operations of Government agencies, including data management. 


Mr. Rothwell served with the U.S. Army Counterintelligence Corps during 
World War II. He joined GAO in 1951 after working for 5 years in public 
accounting in New York City. He received Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Business Administration degrees from New York University and completed the 
Advanced Management Program at the Harvard Business School in 1966. 


Mr. Rothwell has held numerous supervisory positions in GAO, most of which 
have involved directing audits, investigations, and management reviews of the 
procurement and management of equipment, supplies, and real property. With 
exception of 3 years in GAO’s European Branch, all of Mr. Rothwell’s work 
with GAO has been at the Washington headquarters. 


Mr. Rothwell is a CPA (New York) and a member of the Federal Govern- 
ment Accountants Association. He received the GAO Distinguished Service 
Award in June 1973. 





GAO STAFF CHANGES 


L. Fred Thompson 


Fred Thompson, a native of Georgia, was named director of the Office of 
Federal Elections of GAO, December 14, 1973, succeeding Phillip S. Hughes 
who was named Assistant Comptroller General. Mr. Thompson had served as 
deputy director of that office since it was established in March 1972 to 
administer the responsibilities assigned to the Comptroller General of the United 
States by the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971. 


Mr. Thompson was graduated from South Georgia College in Douglas, Geor- 
gia, and George Washington University Law School and is a member of the 
District of Columbia Bar. 


Mr. Thompson is a career government employee and, with the exception of 
two periods of service in the U.S. Army, his entire career has been in GAO. 
Since 1941, he has served under three different Comptrollers General in a wide 
variety of roles in the investigative, legal, and legislative areas of GAO’s 
operations in Washington, in the field, and overseas. 





Other Staff Changes 


New Assistant Directors 


General Government Division 


Robert L. Hart 


Financial and 
General Management Studies Division 


William R. Coyle 
John J. Cronin, Jr. 
David Lowe 


Logistics and Communications 
Division 

Kenneth A. Nelson 

Frank J. Oberson 
International Division 

William M. Edmonson, Jr. 

Joseph E. Kelley 


Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition Division 


Lowell Mininger 


Transportation and Claims 
Division 


Richard H. Clark 


New Assistant General Counsels 


Office of the General Counsel 
Vincent A. LaBella 
New Senior Attorneys 


Office of the General Counsel 


John F. Mitchell 


Retirements 


General Government Division 


Francis W. Lyle 





Staats, 
groups: 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Office of the Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General, Elmer B. 
addressed the following 


American Society for Public Admin- 
istration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Chapter, “Financing Federal Politi- 
cal Campaigns,” November 16. 


Joint Seminar—Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Grad- 
uate School of Urban and Public 
Affairs, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, “Challenges and Prob- 
lems in the Evaluation of Govern- 
mental Programs,” November 16. 


American Public Works Associa- 
tion, APWA 1776 Seminar on “Im- 
proving Governmental Procedures 
for Securing A&E Services,” Wash- 
ington, D.C., “Federal Contracting 
for Architect-Engineer 


November 19. 


The Economic Club of Detroit 
“Federal Accountability” luncheon, 
Detroit, Michigan, “How Can We 
Increase Confidence in the Manage- 


ment of Federal Programs?” No- 
vember 26. 


Federal Executive Institute Alumni 
Association, Washington, D.C., on 
GAO work, particularly in manage- 
ment field, December 3. 


Services,” 


National Legislative Conference’s 
Seminar for State Legislative Lead- 
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ers, Washington, D.C., on “GAO 
Assistance to Auditing in State Gov- 
ernments,” December 6. 


Following are recently published ar- 


ticles of the Comptroller General: 


“Federal Contracting for Architect- 
Engineer Services” (based on re- 
marks before the American Public 
Works Association in Washington, 
D.C., November 19, 1973) in The 
APWA Reporter, January 1974. 


“Building Confidence in Weapons 
Systems Acquisition—The Role of 
the General Accounting Office” (ad- 
dress presented at the Seventeenth 
Symposium of The Society of Ex- 
perimental Test Pilots in Beverly 
Hills, California, September 28, 
1973) in Technical Review, January 
1974, 


E. H. Morse, Jr., Assistant Comp- 


troller General, addressed the follow- 
ing groups: 


Conference on Federal Government 
sponsored by _ the 
Brookings Institution, on the role of 
the GAO, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 3. 

Salt Lake City Chapter of the Fed- 
eral Government Accountants Asso- 
ciation on “The Expanding Role of 
the Auditor,” Salt Lake City, Janu- 
ary 23. 


Operations, 


Faculty and students at Brigham 
Young University on the Federal 





budget and government auditing 
and accounting, Provo, Utah, Janu- 
ary 23 and 24. 


Mr. Morse was appointed Editor of 
the new International Journal of Gov- 
ernment Auditing, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Organization of Supreme 
Audit Institutions, the first issue of 
which was printed in January. Roland 
Sawyer, Information Officer, was ap- 
pointed Associate Editor. (See page 
90. ) 


Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Comp- 
troller General, addressed the follow- 
ing groups: 

The Denver Federal Executive 

Board Retreat on “General Account- 

ing Office Role in Providing Ac- 

countability in Government,” Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, November 


Zh 
The 17th Federal Biennial Person- 


nel Management Conference on 
“Prescription for Productivity,” 
San Francisco, December 6. 


The Federal Business Association 
Quarterly Luncheon on “Measuring 
and Enhancing Productivity in the 
Federal Government,” Philadelphia, 
December 13. 


The North American Conference of 
Management Consultants Panel on 
“Can the Management Consultant 
Serve Public Administrators at a 
Profit?” New York City, January 
22. 


The National Academy of Public 
Administration Foundation Confer- 
ence on “Education for Public Ad- 
ministration: Action Proposals,” 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Belmont House, Elkridge, Maryland, 
February 7 and 8. 


Mr. Morris was appointed on Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, to the Policy and Selec- 
tion Board for the Public Adminis- 
tration Fellows Program. This 
program is administered by the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Public Affairs and Administration. 


Phillip S. Hughes, Assistant Comp- 
troller General, addressed the follow- 
ing groups: 


The Washington Journalist Center’s 
Conference on Campaign Financing 
and Election Reform on “How the 
1971 Reform Legislation is Work- 
ing,” Washington, D.C., November 
5, 1973. 


New York City Association of the 
Bar on “Campaign Financing Legis- 
lation,’ New York City, November 
14. 


The Institute of Politics, Harvard 
University, on campaign organiza- 
tion, Boston, November 26. 


Washington Chapter of the Federal 
Government Accountants Associa- 
tion on “Whither Campaign Financ- 
ing,” Washington, D.C., January 
10. 


Office of Policy 


Allen R. Voss, director, spoke on 
“GAO’s Role in Evaluating Programs” 
at the Civil Service Commission Exec- 
utive Seminar, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
January 31. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Office of the General Counsel 


Paul G. Dembling, General Counsel: 


Spoke before the law firm of Cov- 
ington & Burling, Washington, 
D.C., on “The Growing Role of 
GAO,” November 26. 


Spoke before the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation annual meeting of the Capi- 
tol Hill and Pentagon Chapters on 
“New Dimensions of GAO,” Decem- 
ber 11. 


Spoke before the National Contract 
Management Association National 
Symposium on “Protests and the 
GAO” in Cape Kennedy, Florida, 
January 24 and 25. 


Spoke to a George Washington Uni- 
versity Graduate Seminar on Gov- 
ernment Contracts on “Recent De- 
velopments in GAO,” February 4. 


Paul 


counsel: 


Shnitzer, associate general 


Spoke on “Government Construc- 
tion Contracting” at the Marshall- 
Wythe School of Law, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, 


Virginia, January 6-8. 


Spoke before the Judge Advocate 
General’s School on “The Unsuc- 
cessful Offeror and His Remedies— 
What Success GAO” in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, January 16-18. 


Participated in the midyear meeting 
of the Public Contract Law Section 
of the American Bar Association in 
Houston, February 1-2. 


Robert H. Rumizen, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, spoke before the Defense 
Advanced Procurement Management 
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Course on “Problems in Formal Ad- 
vertising” in Oakland, California, Jan- 
uary 9-12. 


Martin J. Harty, senior attorney: 


Participated in a panel discussion 
on competitive bidding for engi- 
neering services during an Interna- 
tional Engineering Workshop spon- 
sored by the Consulting Engineers 
Council in San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 27-30. He spoke on “The GAO 
Views Competitive Negotiation of 
Architect and Engineering Serv- 
ices.” 


Spoke on “GAO’s Bid Protest Pro- 
cedure” before the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Contract Manage- 
ment Association, January 9-10. 


Ronald Berger, attorney-adviser, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the National 
Contract Management Association on 
“Source Selection” in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, November 28. 


Thomas H. Kirkpatrick, attorney- 
adviser, participated in an FBI Con- 
ference on Conflict of Interest, Guar- 
anteed Student Loan Program, in Den- 
ver, February 11-12. 


Office of Program Planning 


William N. Conrardy, director, 
spoke at the Executive Seminar Cen- 
ter, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, on “Man- 
aging In A Government Environment” 


on March 14. 


Ray S. Hausler, assistant director, 
spoke on January 11, to a group of 
executives from Government and in- 
dustry at the Advanced Management 





Research seminar on managing by ob- 
jectives. 


Office of Federal Elections 


Fred Thompson, director, Office of 
Federal Elections, discussed ‘‘Cam- 
paign Financing Legislation” at the 
Bipartisan Conference of State Party 
Chairmen, at the Institute of Politics, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University, Jan- 
uary 12. 


Office of Personnel Management 


Leo Herbert, director, spoke to a 
graduate class on February 9, at the 
Washington Public Affairs Center, 
University of Southern California, in 


Washington, D.C. 


Federal Personnel and 
Compensation Division 


Forrest R. Browne, director, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the International 
Personnel Management Association in 
Miami, Florida, on “Current Problems 
in Public Pay Formulation” on No- 
vember 29. 


Financial and General 
Management Studies Division 


Donald L. Scantlebury, director: 


Lectured on the GAO audit stand- 
ards at the American Management 
Association course on Operational 
Auditing Applications held in Chi- 
cago on November 12. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Addressed the District of Columbia 
Institute of CPAs on the GAO audit 
standards at a “CPA Day Confer- 
ence” in Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 19. 


Keith E. Marvin, associate director, 
spoke at a Policy Analysis/Program 
Evaluation Seminar sponsored by the 
Illinois State Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Co-operation, Springfield, 
January 11. 


Ernest H. Davenport, assistant di- 
rector, talked on audit standards to 
the Ottawa Chapter of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors in Ottawa, Canada, 
on November 15. 


Mortimer A. Dittenhofer, assistant 
director: 


Addressed the Baltimore Chapter of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors on 
“Internal Auditing and the GAO 
Audit Standards” in Baltimore, on 
November 28. 


Spoke to the Tidewater Chapter of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors on 
“Internal Auditing and the GAO 
Audit Standards” in Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia, on October 23. 


Addressed the Richmond Chapter of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors on 
“GAO Audit Standards and Man- 
agement” in Richmond, Virginia, on 


November 11. 


Conducted a workshop on perform- 


ance auditing under the audit stand- 
ards sponsored by the State Auditor 
of Delaware for audit staffs from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Delaware in Dover, Dela- 
ware, on November 15. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Spoke to the State meeting of the 
Government Auditing Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Society of CPAs 
on GAO Audit Standards as applied 
to CPA audits of government at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, on Decem- 
ber 3. 


Addressed the National Conference 
of the National Society of Public 
Accountants in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
on GAO audit standards on Decem- 
ber 7. 


Spoke on “GAO Audit Standards 
and Management” to meetings of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors in 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, on December 12-15. 


Addressed the Northern New Jersey 
Chapter of the Institute of Internal 
Auditors on “GAO Audit Standards 
and Management” in Newark, on 
January 7. 


Participated in a seminar of Illinois 
State Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation in Springfield, 
on January 10. 


Spoke on the GAO audit standards 
to the Cleveland Chapter, Federal 
Government Accountants Associa- 
tion, on January 14. 


Robert J. Ryan, Sr., assistant direc- 


tor: 


Participated in a seminar of Illinois 
State Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation, in Springfield, 
on January 10. 


Addressed the American Manage- 
ment Association on GAO audit 
standards and management in At- 
lanta, Georgia, on January 23. 
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Earl M. Wysong, Jr., assistant di- 


rector: 


Addressed a group of graduate stu- 
dents at the American University on 
December 3, on the “Practicality of 
One Payroll System for All Civilian 
Employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


Published an article entitled “Ap- 
proval of Accounting System De- 
signs: ADP Viewpoint,” in The 
Federal Accountant, December 1973 
issue. 


Rodney E. Espe, audit manager: 


Discussed “The Expanding Role of 
the Auditor in Legislative 
Oversight” on November 28, at the 
Tri-State Legislative Leaders Con- 
ference in Portland, Oregon, spon- 
sored by the League of Women Vot- 
ers. 


Led a panel discussion on “Per- 
formance and Managerial Auditing” 
at a forum on financial management 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Regional Councils in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on December 12. 


Spoke on the GAO audit standards 
before the Triad North Carolina 
Chapter of the Institute of Internal 
Auditors in Greensboro on Febru- 
ary 4. 


Dennis R. Chastain, computer sys- 


tems analyst: 


Published an article titled, “Security 
versus Performance,” in the Novem- 
ber 1973 issue of Datamation. 


Highlights of an interview with Mr. 
Chastain appeared on page 1 of the 
December 12 issue of 





Computerworld, the newsweekly for 
the computer community. The inter- 
view concerned ADP and the energy 
crisis. 


Was a guest lecturer on January 31, 
at the Department of Defense Com- 
puter Institute’s course on Computer 
Performance Evaluation. His lecture 
concerned “Methods of Increasing 
Computer Efficiency.” 


‘General Government Division 


Albert Hair, assistant director, 
spoke to the Oregon chapter of FGAA 
on problems in revenue sharing eval- 
uation, Portland, February 15. 

Carl T. Trisler and William R. 
Stanco, 
awarded certificates of completion by 
the English Language Institute of 
America, Inc., in December 1973 for 
completing a home-study course in 
Practical English and Command of 
Words. 

Andrew F. Kulanko and Gregory J. 


Ziombra, supervisory auditors, spoke at 


supervisory auditors were 


the annual meeting on December 11, 
of the Maryland Academy of Criminal 
Justice Professors on GAO's interest 
in evaluating the Law Enforcement 


Education Program. 


Donald Stenger, supervisory audi- 
tor, was admitted as a member of the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants in November 1973. 

Michael Gryszkowiec, supervisory 
auditor, received his M.B.A. degree 
from American University in August 
1973. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Logistics and Communications 


Fred Shafer, director, spoke on 
“GAO’s Emerging Presence in Federal 
Information Systems” at the GSA- 
sponsored Information and Records 
Administration Conference, December 
14. 

Robert G. Rothwell, deputy director, 
spoke on GAO’s role and involvement 
in the office copier areas at the No- 
vember 20 symposium on cost-effective 
office copying, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service. 

Mathew Gradet, assistant director, 
served as chairman of a seminar on 
“Measuring the Benefits of Manage- 
ment Service Audits.” He moderated 
the discussion of a panel consisting of 
representatives from a large consulting 
firm, a large public accounting firm, 
and a small local accounting firm. This 
was part of a program sponsored by 
the D.C. Institute of CPAs commemo- 
rating National CPA Day on Decem- 
ber 19, 1973. 

Howard R. Manning, supervisory 
auditor, spoke November 13 on GAO 
overview of radio navigation systems 
at the National Radio Navigation 
Symposium, sponsored by the Institute 
of Navigation. 


Manpower and Welfare Division 


Gregory J. Ahart, director, spoke on 
grant administration before the Long 
Island, New York, chapter of the Na- 
tional Contract Management Associa- 
tion on January 17. 

Franklin A. Curtis, associate direc- 
tor, conducted a seminar on program 
evaluation for the Federal Executive 
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Institute executive development days, 
held at the National 4-H Foundation 
Center, Chevy Chase, Maryland, on 
December 4. 

Frank M. Mikus, assistant director, 
spoke before the Veterans Administra- 
tion 1973 class of management interns 
and internal audit trainees in January 
1974 in Washington, D.C. The topic 
of his discussion was the relationship 
of GAO to the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Morton A. Myers, assistant director, 
spoke on shellfish regulation before 
the 8th National Shellfish Sanitation 
Workshop, New Orleans, on January 
16. 

Mr. Myers also spoke on GAO work 
involving hepatitis and blood banking 
at the January 23 meeting on the 
Blood Study 
Group at Johns Hopkins University 
Hospital in Baltimore. Mr. Myers was 
accompanied by Messrs. Frank Etze 
and Donald Baiardo who served as 
resource individuals during the ques- 
tion and answer period that followed. 

Robert V. Farabaugh, assistant di- 
rector, and Brett R. Stuart, auditor 
psychologist, participated in a meeting 
of the National Association of State 
Mental Health Program Directors and 
addressed a session on “An Assess- 
ment of Federal Programs for the 
Mentally Disabled,” Washington, D.C., 
January 10. 


Washington-Baltimore 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


Richard W. Gutmann, director, 
spoke on the role of the GAO at one 


of the Brookings Institution’s confer- 
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ences for business executives, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 14. Mr. Gutmann 
gave a similar presentation to the 
Symposium of Navy Inspectors Gen- 
eral at the Pentagon, January 24. 

James H. Hammond, deputy direc- 
tor, spoke at the Defense Procurement 
Executive Seminar at the Naval Ma- 
terial Command, December 6. He em- 
phasized the views of the Congress on 
Government procurement, with further 
remarks on the reorganization of 
GAO, the establishment of the Pro- 
curement and Systems Acquisition Di- 
vision, and the current work of the 
general procurement subdivision. 

John F. Flynn, associate director: 

Spoke at the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission Executive Seminar Cen- 
ter, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, November 
14, on the role of GAO. 

Addressed a joint meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapters of the National 
Contract Management Association and 
the Federal Government Accountants 
Association, November 27, on GAO 
activities in Federal procurement. 


Resources and Economic 
Development Division 


Nathaniel R. Dixon, 


management analyst, spoke on “Citi- 
g yst, sp 


supervisory 


zen Participation with Professionals 
In Affairs That Affect The Social, 
Economic, And Environmental Life Of 
The Community” at the fall conference 


of the Illinois Council for Exceptional 
Children. The conference was held in 
Chicago, on November 10, 1973. 





Transportation and Claims Division 


T. E. Sullivan, director, addressed 
the Revenue Accounting Committee of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, January 16-17, on the revised 
Government bill of lading and attend- 
ant procedures of interest to rail car- 
riers; the revised bills before the Con- 
gress that would transfer the 
transportation audit function from 
GAO; the Transportation Payment 
Act of 1972, providing accelerated 
payments to carriers; and areas of 
mutual concern found in the audit of 
rail carrier accounts. 

J. R. Nicholson, supervisory traffic 
management specialist, on November 
27 in Los Angeles and on December 
12 in Baltimore, participated as a 
panel member at the General Services 
Administration Interagency and Car- 
rier Seminars on the revised Govern- 


ment bill of lading and attendant pro- 
cedures. 


Field Operations Division 


Stewart D. McElyea, deputy direc- 
tor, spoke to members of the American 
Society for Public Administration, 
National Capital Area Chapter, on De- 
cember 13. His topic was “GAO’s New 
Directions in Program Analysis and 
Evaluation.” 

Roderic Worth, audit manager, At- 
lanta, participated in a joint Federal, 
State, and local surplus property dona- 
tion seminar held in Atlanta on No- 
vember | and 2. He spoke to the group 
about GAO’s observations resulting 
from a recent review of donation pro- 
gram operations. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Robert W. Hanlon, regional man- 
ager, Cincinnati, addressed an Insti- 
tute of Internal Auditors seminar in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, February 15, on 
the role of GAO. 

Anthony M. Csicseri, supervisory 
systems analyst, Cincinnati, addressed 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors, November 28, on 
the auditor’s role during systems de- 
sign and implementation. 

Vernon Westbrook, Jr., supervisory 
auditor, Dallas, addressed a student 
group attending an Environmental Re- 
source training session at the San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Area on November 
16, about the audit role of GAO. 

Daniel C. White, audit manager, 
Dallas, addressed the Oklahoma City 
Chapter of FGAA on November 15. 
His topic was “The Auditor/Accoun- 
tant and the Computer.” 

Paul C. deLassus, assistant regional 
manager, Dallas, on November 14 ad- 
dressed the University of Texas at the 
Arlington Chapter of the Delta Sigma 
Pi about the career opportunities for 
college graduates in GAO. 

James J. Jodon, assistant regional 
manager, Dallas, addressed a session of 
the Army Materiel Command Internal 
Training Center at the Red River 
Army Depot at Texarkana, Texas, on 
September 14 about the audit role of 
GAO. 

Mr. Jodon was guest speaker at the 
November 1 meeting of the Texas 
Tech University Chapter of Beta Al- 
pha Psi in Lubbock, Texas, where he 
spoke on the career opportunities 
available in GAO. 

On December 26, Carl L. Aubrey, 
supervisory auditor, Kansas City ad- 
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dressed the Kiwanis Club at Meade, 
Kansas. He discussed GAO duties and 
responsibilities, limitations on author- 
ity, and highlights of fiscal year 1972 
activities. 

Sam Mattes, supervisory auditor, 
Los Angeles, spoke before the Beta 
Alpha Psi and Accounting Society of 
the University of Arizona in Tucson 
on December 10. His topic was effec- 
tiveness reviews. 

Victor Ell, audit manager, Los An- 
geles, spoke before a meeting of Fed- 
eral, State and local government offi- 
cials at California State University, 
Los Angeles, on February 7. The meet- 
ing explored “Opportunities for Im- 
proving Management in Local Govern- 
ment.” 

George E. Grant, audit manager, 
Richard Herrera, 
auditor, Los Angeles, on November 1 


and supervisory 
spoke before a meeting of the Beta 
Alpha Psi and Accounting Association 
of Arizona State University at Tempe 
on GAO audit responsibilities and ac- 
tivities. 

Maurice Sady, assistant regional 
manager, John P. Valentino, audit 
manager, and Donald H. Shaner, su- 
pervisory auditor, Philadelphia, par- 
ticipated in a conference on implemen- 
tation of Government audit standards, 
Dover, Delaware, November 16. The 
conference was sponsored by the State 
Auditor of Delaware and GAO and 
was part of a professional development 
seminar for state auditors from Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Valentino presented a case study 


illustrating an economy and efficiency 


review on problems in contracting for 
federally-assisted, child-care services. 
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Mr. Shaner presented a case study on 
vocational education illustrating pro- 
gram results. 

Morey J. Chick, supervisory audi- 
tor, Philadelphia, spoke at a sympos- 
ium on the management of data in 
information processing, held on Janu- 
ary 24-25, at the National Bureau of 
Standards, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 
Mr. Chick’s topic was “An Auditor’s 
Viewpoint on the Cost of Information 
in Government and Industry.” 

Charles D. Mosher, supervisory 
auditor, Seattle, participated in a sym- 
posium held in Chicago, October 26- 
27. The symposium was sponsored by 
the American Medical Association 
Committee on Health Care of the 
Poor. Discussions concerned the Fed- 
erally-funded Early and _ Periodic 
Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment 
Program and dealt with ways in 
which the program could be improved. 

Lyle L. Nelson, supervisory auditor, 
Seattle, discussed GAO reviews of rev- 
enue sharing before a regional work- 
shop of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. The workshop was held 
November 9, in San Francisco. 

Gary D. McGill, David K. Lawson, 
Alvin S. Finegold and G. Robert Mur- 
phy, supervisory auditors, Seattle, con- 
ducted a 3-hour workshop on “Per- 
formance Auditing of Government 
Programs.” The workshop was held at 
the Federal Government Accountants 
Association Symposium in Portland, 
Oregon, February 15. 

On October 29, James B. Deemer 
and Errol R. Smith, supervisory audi- 
tors, Washington, attended a joint 
meeting of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College’s Delta Mu Delta Business 





Honorary Society and Phi Beta 
Lambda Business Fraternity and Eco- 


nomics Club. Mr. Deemer was the 


guest speaker and spoke on the nature 
and diversity of GAO work. The title 
of his speech was “Auditing and the 
GAO.” 


Bob Eurich, supervisory auditor, 
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Washington, addressed the Federal 
delegates meeting at the National As- 
sociation of Suggestion Systems 31st 
International Conference held in Chi- 
cago in November. His topic was “Im- 
proving the Effectiveness of Govern- 
ment Employees’ Incentive Awards 
Program.” 


Efficiency of Railroads 
Moving Freight and People 

Thus, the logic of ecology, together with some simple financial 
statistics, establishes two fundamental facts about the railroads: the 
railroads are so much more efficient than their competitors in moving 
freight and people at minimum cost to the environment and to the 
dwindling supplies of fuel that we shall have to rely heavily upon 
them to find our way out of the growing environmental and energy 
crisis. At the same time it is equally true that no railroad, anywhere 
in the world, has been able to provide all of these services to society at 
a cost sufficiently competitive to support profitable operation. 


Prof. Barry Commoner 


Washington University 
“Trains Into Flowers,” 
Harper’s Magazine 

December 1973 








NEW. STAFF MEMBERS 








The following new professional staff members reported for work during the 
period November 16 through February 15, 1974. 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 
Division 


Office of the 
General Counsel 


International Division— 
Washington 


Manpower and Welfare 
Division 


Office of Joint 
Financial Management 
Improvement Program 


Resources and Economic 
Development Division 


Washington Headquarters 
Division Career Group 


Donoghue, Jeremiah F. 


Fisher, Thomas F. 
Pereira, Frances M. 
Schauer, Margaret M. 
Smith, Christopher T. 
Steinhoff, Jeffrey C. 
Tingley, Richard S. 
Wiltshire, James R. 


Metcalf, Ramsey N. 


Hadley, Eleanor M. 


Zipp, Alan S. 


Kull, Donald C. 


Ehlers, Eldon G. 
Urie, Carl M. 


Abbott, Mark C. 
Adams, Frank R. 
Boles, Roy L., Jr. 
Chu, Irene P. 

Davis, Barbara A. 
Decker, Christine D. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Department of the Army 

Department of the Army 

University of Virginia 

Oberlin College 

Department of the Army 

Department of the Navy 

United States Army 


Selective Service System 


Tariff Commission 


Godbout and Zipp (Certified 
Public Accountants) 


Atomic Energy Commission 


American Gas Association 
Bliss College 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

University of Missouri 

University of South Carolina 

University of Maryland 

West Virginia Univers:.y 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 





Washington Headquarters 
Division Career Group 
(Continued) 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Atlanta 


Boston 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Dallas 


Denver 


Detroit 


DeForge, John D. 
DeRoy, Charles R. 
Dougherty, Robert T. 
Elgas, James A. 
Forrest, Joseph F. 
Frazier, Vanley 
Gordon, Douglas L. 
Gugulis, Michael W. 
Hernandez, Albert D. 
Hinojosa, Santiago N. 
Jones, Norman, Jr. 
Koury, Michael J., Jr. 
McConico, Melvin L., Jr. 
Martinez, Richard P. 
Nelson, John W. 
Ratzenberger, James C. 
Salvatierra, George 
Taylor, John F. 
Tokar, Patricia H. 
Warren, Joseph J. 
Welsh, Lawrence M. 
White, Dennis R. 
Yee, Clifford W. 


Caddell, Harvey C. 
Catledge, Christopher C. 
Safford, John R. 

Welch, Charles E. 


Tavares, Ralph L. 


Balciunas, Ruthann R. 
Sellers, Bobbie A. 
Trop, Cecile O. 


Henderson, Ervey J. 


Armstrong, Wilfred C., Jr. 
Freeman, Samye A. 
Griffis, Robert T. 


Ortiz, Robert M. 


Brummet, John L. 
Cowles, Virginia E. 
Greata, Russell M. 
Hindelang, Ann T. 
Hunter, Joan P. 
Stamps, Gloria J. 
Zacharias, Paul 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


University of Tennessee 
College of William and Mary 
American University 

Arizona State University 
Temple University 

Knoxville College 

University of Maryland 

Cost of Living Council 
Thunderbird Graduate School 
University of Texas 

United States Postal Service 
Kent State University 
Department of Treasury 

St. Mary’s University of Texas 
East Carolina University 
Indiana University 
Thunderbird Graduate School 
University of Tennessee 
University of Maryland 
University of Pittsburgh 

East Tennessee State University 
University of Tennessee 
Bryant College 


Alabama A & M University 
University of Georgia 
Florence State University 
University of Houston 


Southeastern Massachusetts 
University 


Illinois Benedictine College 

Northern Illinois University 

University of California at 
Berkeley 


University of Nebraska 


University of South Carolina 
Southwestern State College 
Trinity University 


Highlands University 


University of North Carolina 
Oakland University 

Ohio State University 
Western Michigan University 
Eastern Michigan University 
Wayne State University 
University of Detroit 





NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
(Continued) 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


New York 


Norfolk 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


Washington 
(Falls Church) 


Altenhofen, Jane E. 
Mason, Anita L. 
Reardon, Steven W. 


Alvarada, Alfred 
Gomez, Marco F. 
Lee, Chorman W. 
Parrilla, Rafael J. 


Miller, Charles J. 
Payton, Daniel T. 
Poetta, Robert R. 
Titone, Henry J., Jr. 


Daniels, Joseph 
Dixon, Clementine S. 
Modlin, Larry J. 
Omahen, Daniel A. 
Bilker, David A. 
Battista, Joseph S. 
Cabrera, David, Jr. 


Echerd, Neddie 
Shepherd, Edwin H. 


Souza, Michael A. 
Thomas, Patricia K. 
Eichner, Walter R. 


Boyd, Gregory L. 
Branch, Judith P. 
Conniff, Brian T. 
Daniel, Charlie W. 


DiBucci, Norman F. 


Leyton, Peter S. 


Manganiello, Frank J. 


Marts, Eric A. 
Millar, James J. 
Outlaw, Noel T. 
Ritt, William B., Jr. 
Yeatts, Thomas D. 


Wichita State University 

Murray State University 

Northwest Missouri State 
University 


California State University 
University of Southern California 
California State University 
California State University 


University of Buffalo 

Wagner College 

New York Institute of Technology 
New York University 


Hampton Institute 
Hampton Institute 
High Point College 
Old Dominion University 


Temple University 


California State University at 
Hayward 

California State University at 
Fresno 

Appalachian State University 

California State University at 
Sacramento 

California State University at 
Fresno 

Oregon State University 


University of Utah 


Delaware State College 

George Mason University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Virginia Commonwealth 
University 

United States Department of 
State 

Antioch College 

American University 

University of Maryland 

George Mason University 

George Mason University 

University of Richmond 

Virginia Commonwealth 
University 











The Time Trap 


By R. Alec Mackenzie. 
American 


1972. 


New York: 


Management Association, 


In this book, Mr. Mackenzie has 
presented meaningful ways in which 
managers can make better use of their 
time. Although it is written with upper 
level management in mind, his meth- 
ods could be used effectively by any- 
one serving in a supervisory capacity. 

Throughout the book, the author 
has used case histories to illustrate his 
theories and techniques. Among the 
executives he has interviewed in prep- 
aration for the book are: Charles 
Percy, Senator from Illinois and for- 
mer president of Bell and Howell; 
Herman Krannert, chairman of the 
board at Inland Container Corpora- 
and Gerald Achenbach, chief 
executive officer of Piggly Wiggly 
Southern. All the executives agreed that 


tion; 


improper use of their time was one of 
the greatest impediments to the effec- 
tive management of their companies. 
Only after learning to better organize 
their own time did they feel that they 
could direct their companies in a more 
productive manner. 

Mackenzie first points out the most 
common “time wasters,” such as inter- 
ruptions, lack of delegation, lack of 








priorities, management by crisis, pro- 
crastination, unclear objectives, and 
poor communications. 

In order to change one’s habits, 
Mackenzie suggests that the manager 
keep a “Time Log” to determine how 
he presently spends his time. He notes 
that most executives find that when 
they conscientiously maintain such a 
log they are surprised to learn that 
they have not been spending time in 
the way they thought. Once the man- 
ager determines how his time is ac- 
tually being spent, he can then take 
steps to reevaluate his activities and 
plan his time more effectively. 

Next, the executive must plan his 
work. This, of course, seems obvious 
but most managers find it difficult to 
design and carry out an overall work 
plan. 

To accomplish this work plan, 
Mackenzie stresses the point that the 
executive must take steps to protect his 
time. He suggests the screening of tele- 
phone calls and visitors, as well as 
performing routine tasks in specified 
amounts of time. In these ways, he can 
prevent the interruption of tasks with 
higher priorities. 

Managers, when polled, listed meet- 
ings as one of their most time consum- 
ing activities. Mackenzie points out 21 
ways in which to get more out of 
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meetings and to limit the amount of 
time spent on them. 

The major portion of the book deals 
with the ways a manager can make 
effective decisions and delegate au- 
thority and tasks. He provides tests 
that the manager can use to gauge his 
effectiveness in making decisions. He 
also demonstrates ways that help one 
decide which tasks should be dele- 
gated. 

The book is written in a clear and 
logical style. New supervisors should 
find it extremely beneficial, and older 
executives should be able to pick up a 
few pointers in helping them solve 
their problems with time. In fact, Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book should prove useful 
to anyone who has succumbed to a 
stacked desk, a constantly ringing tele- 
phone, mountains of correspondence, 
and unending interruptions. 


Susan Burns 
Chief, Reference Section 


GAO Library 


Epitor’s Note: 

For a published interview with Mr. Mac- 
kenzie in which he also sets forth many of 
his suggestions for managing time—a key 
ingredient in all GAO staff efforts—see U.S. 
News & World Report, Dec. 3, 1973, p. 45. 


Manpower Policy: Perspectives and 
Prospects 


Edited by Seymour L. Wolfbein; Phil- 
adelphia, Temple University, School of 
Business, 1973; 220 pp. 


To celebrate the 10th anniversary of 
the Manpower Development and 
Training Act in 1972, the Department 
of Labor convened a_ star-studded 
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group of 19 program administrators 
and evaluators to explore the current 
status and future prospects of man- 
power programs. Their papers offer 
interesting perspectives for the audi- 
tor-evaluator of manpower and related 
programs. 

Begun in 1962 to retrain technologi- 
cally displaced family heads, MDTA 
was refocused as the Nation’s unem- 
ployment programs changed; by the 
late 1960s it emphasized the needs of 
the disadvantaged and the young. 
Both its institutional (or classroom) 
and on-the-job training components 
have consistently been judged worth- 
while. Thus, MDTA is the oldest sus- 
tained Federal training program and 
it remains the first among equals. 

No less illustrious are the contribu- 
tors to this edited work, including for- 
mer Secretaries of Labor Wirtz and 
Hodgson, former Assistant Secretaries 
for Manpower Ruttenberg and Lovell, 
and the most prominent of manpower 
program evaluators (in alphabetical 
order), Ginzberg, Levitan, Mangum, 
Marshail, and Wolfbein. 

Dominating the volume is a discus- 
sion of the desirable and feasible goals 
of manpower policy; the debate ex- 
tends beyond the activities of the La- 
bor Department’s Manpower Adminis- 
tration to the interactions between 
these programs and other Federal ef- 
forts. The documented success of 
MDTA in teaching skills to enrollees 
is, as several authors note, less than 
half the battle, for “successful” gradu- 
ates must then find jobs which pay a 


decent salary and which offer oppor- 
tunities for advancement; they must 
arrange child care for their children; 





and so forth. New skills will count for 
naught if these other conditions are 
not met. Hence, various authors advo- 
cate public employment, higher mini- 
mum wages, greater efforts to combat 
racial and sex discrimination, job re- 
structuring, and stepped-up Federal 
support for child care. Lurking behind 
all of these problems is welfare—the 
last resort for those who cannot find 
jobs and a possible supplement for 
those who work at low wages. 

The discussion is extended further 
to the relations between manpower 
programs and overall national eco- 
nomic policy. Finally, and most sweep- 
ing of all, are the manpower impacts 
of diverse government policies—such 
as defense, space exploration, and 
medical care—which have other pri- 
mary goals but which greatly affect 
the demand, supply, and utilization of 
human resources. 

As is appropriate for so momentous 
an occasion, the contributors soberly 
reflect upon the experience of MDTA’s 
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first decade, and on that basis view 
the future of manpower policy. (The 
articles, incidentally, are free of fancy 
quantitative techniques and obfuscat- 
ing jargon, and thus are appropriate 
for the nonexpert.) From this distil- 
lation are derived the volume’s two 
most important lessons: (1) Man- 
power programs are complex and their 
goals may appear vague; not only do 
experts disagree about criteria for 
measuring success at any given point 
in time, but these standards evolve 
over time to reflect new needs and new 
abilities. (2) Manpower programs 
cannot be examined in a vacuum; 
their success depends on the overall 
labor market, availability of child care 
and transportation, and other factors 
beyond administrators’ control. These 
conditions create a simultaneously re- 
warding and frustrating challenge for 
the auditor-evaluator of manpower 
programs. 


David Marwick 


Manpower and Welfare Division 


Keep It Simple 


There is nothing so abstruse that you can’t say it simply. 


Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York 


Speaking at AICPA meeting in Washington, 
November 27, 1973 
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Homework 


I am of the opinion that the old 
adage “it takes real talent to review the 
applies to Timothy Des- 
article “On Doing Your 
in The GAO Review 


obvious” 
mond’s 
‘Homework’,” 
(Winter 1974). 
I had heretofore assuined that the 

careful preparation which Tim es- 
pouses was de rigueur for auditors. 
But Tim does retrace the grounds very 
thoroughly and succinctly and it’s a 
great deal more readable than our au- 
dit manual. Therefore I salute the au- 
thor for bringing it to our attention 
again. 

Guy A. Best 

Assistant Director 

Procurement and Systems 

Acquisition Division 


Young Professionals 


As a GAO employee, I was pleased 
and proud to read in the winter 1974 
edition of The GAO Review two excel- 
lent articles depicting the opportuni- 
ties and challenges provided for young 
professionals in the General Account- 
ing Office. The two articles, “The 
Professional Woman in GAO” by 
Aleen Johnson, and “Learning to be a 


Watchdog—My First Year with GAO” 
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by Fredrick Berry, depicted the kinds 
of work experience that our younger 
staff members must have for rapid per- 
sonal and professional development. 
For GAO to succeed in the recruit- 
ment, development, and retention of 
top quality personnel, our managers 
must provide young professionals with 
the kinds of challenges their abilities 
and potentials deserve. 

GAO recruits high caliber profes- 
sionals with superior records at rank- 
ing colleges and universities. Most of 
these young professionals are prepared 
to and expect to make major contribu- 
tions early in their careers. The best 
are typically entrepreneurial, innova- 
tive, and blessed with a long-term 
management perspective, plus perhaps, 
a technical specialty. These young men 
and women thrive on challenges and 
expect to get them. They seek a work 
environment which makes them full- 
fledged partners in a team effort. They 
are ideally suited for rapid develop- 
ment into project managers capable of 
leading major audits and studies. This 
capacity for rapid growth is already 
recognized by many of our more inno- 
vative managers. These managers are 
recruiting the very best people availa- 
ble, including many with advanced de- 
grees, and giving the recruits increas- 





ing project responsibilities as fast as 
they can capably handle them. 

There is, however, another side to 
the coin. These highly motivated and 
innovative young people are ill suited 
to more traditional modes of operation 
which emphasize an authoritarian ap- 
proach, resistance to change, close and 
continuous work supervision, and a be- 
lief that recruits require several years 
of experience before they are qualified 
to make contributions. 
Whenever their aspirations differ wi- 
dely from the opportunities provided 
to them, young people of this sort be- 
come frustrated and restless. They are 
likely to seek other employment or fur- 
ther schooling at the first opportunity. 

I have little doubt that GAO re- 
cruits of this caliber are much more 
productive than most of their contem- 
poraries, if provided the proper envi- 
ronment and style of management. 
However, it is a waste of both their 
talents and GAO’s resources to deny 
them opportunities to participate in 
the planning and direction of work. 
They cannot survive on a diet of repe- 
titious or unchallenging audit proc- 


esses. They become bored, and GAO 


significant 
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gets far less service than it pays for— 
both the Office and the individuals are 
losers. 

As must be obvious, I am an una- 
bashed advocate of hiring these gifted 
youngsters. They are a pleasure to 
work with and their abilities are often 
remarkable. The question is not do we 
need more—surely, we could use many 
more to increase our productivity. The 
real issues are how many can we as- 
similate and which of our management 
teams are capable of providing a suit- 
able work environment? These issues 
are not unique to GAO or to Govern- 
ment. Similar problems in assimilating 
high caliber young people are being 
experienced in the private sector. 

The two articles published in your 
last edition indicate to me that we are 
making real progress in challenging 
the capabilities of our young profes- 
sionals. This is good news, indeed, for 
all of us interested in enhancing GAO 
productivity through better manpower 
planning and utilization. 


Ray S. Hausler 


Assistant Director 


Office of Program Pianning 





Annual Awards for Articles Published in the GAO Review 


Cash awards are available each year 
for the best articles written by GAO 
staff members and published originally 
in The GAO Review. Each award is 
known as the Award for the Best Arti- 
cle Published in The GAO Review and 
is presented during the GAO awards 
program held annually in June in 
Washington. 

One award of $250 is available to 


contributing staff members 35 years of 


at the time of publication are eligible 
for these awards. 

The awards are based on recommen- 
dations of a panel of judges desig- 
nated by the Comptroller General. The 
judges will evaluate articles from the 
standpoint of the excellence of their 
overall contribution to the knowledge 
and professional development of the 
GAO staff, with particular concern 
for: 


age or under at the date of publica- 
tion. Another award of $250 is availa- 
ble to staff members over 35 years of 
age at that date. For articles written 
by more than one author, the age of the 
oldest will determine the age category 
for judging purposes. 

Staff members through grade GS-15 


Originality of concepts. 

Quality and effectiveness of written 
expression. 

Evidence of individual research per- 
formed. 


Relevancy to GAO operations and 
performance. 


Statement of Editorial Policies 


. This publication is prepared for use by the professional staff members of the 
General Accounting Office. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the articles and other submissions gen- 
erally express the views of the authors, and they do not necessarily reflect an 
official position of the General Accounting Office. 

Articles, technical memorandums, and other information may be submitted 
for publication by any professional staff members. Submissions may be made 
directly to liaison staff members who are responsible for representing their 
offices in obtaining and screening contributions to this publication. 

. Articles submitted for publication should be typed (double-spaced) and 
range in length between five and 14 pages. The subject matter of articles 
appropriate for publication is not restricted but should be determined on the 
basis of presumed interest to GAO professional staff members. Articles may 
be submitted on subjects that are highly technical in nature or on subjects of 
a more general nature. 
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